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Twenty-two years ago, The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia found out that you, the members of the 
teaching profession, were individuals who . . . by 
reason of background, education and stability 
were entitled to all the consideration we could give 
you. We decided then and there that we wanted you 
to call this bank “your bank.” We have never re 
gretted our decision and our confidence in you has 
been more than justified. 


That’s the reason then that we ask you, “What are 
your plans for the summer?” Have you some sum 
mer school work on that certificate that might as well 
be done now while travelling is not quite the thing 
to do? Do you have some expenses that should be 
taken care of this summer, but which might have to 
wait until fall? Well, if you do, we have the answer 

. not only for these few items but for anything 
constructive you may wish to do 


W hat are your plans 
for the Summer? 


Really, we would like to know. We hope you 
will not think we’re too curious or too inquisi- 
tive. We are curious to the extent that we are 
inquisitive about your plans and problems and 
interested enough to want to find a way to 
serve you. 


This bank is more than glad to offer you loans par- 


ticularly designed for your profession 


. . » without endorsers or collateral 
. . . for periods up to 12 months or more 
. . with no repayment during the summer months 


Please consider this as an invitation from us to you 
to make this bank “your bank”. If it is not convenient 
tor you to visit any one of our offices, drop us a line 
and be assured it will have the same attention as 
though you came in person. 


Loans, checking accounts, savings accounts, sate de- 
posit boxes, cashier’s checks, bank money orders. . . 
any banking services you may need . . . are here for 
you. Won't you give us the opportunity to show you 


that your needs are our nrst consideration? 


SMART PEOPLE ARE BUYING WAR BONDS... AND KEEPING UP THEIR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, TOO 








THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


SERVING | pots RESOURCES 
over 100,000 || fe. Gank for the Sndividual OVER 
ACCOUNTS $40,000,000 
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Onder carly to supply your chasse... 


They emphasize UNDERSTANDING, the basic law for happy, 
lasting achievement in Arithmetic 


REAL LIFE A 


RITHMETICS 


y 


BOND, REYNOLDS, SHUSTER, AND WEST 


REAL LIFE ARITHMETICS, prepared by four leading authorities in the field of arith- 
metic, are in a class by themselves because of the expert way in which they incorporate 
the vitally important new findings on the best way to teach this increasingly important 
subject. We urge your careful consideration of the series with a view to introduction. 


REAL LIFE ARITHMETICS emphasize to the 
fullest extent the social significance of number. 
In these books every motivation, every problem, 
every activity, is based on the child’s daily life 
experiences or broadening interests, leading 
children to do quantitative thinking about 
things that are real and vital to them. 


These books correlate arithmetic with the other 
school subjects—the social studies, the business 
studies, elementary science, domestic science, 
the manual training shop—in a fresh interest- 
compelling way. 


REAL LIFE ARITHMETICS give the easier, 
carefully graded placement of topics now recom- 
mended by all authorities in arithmetic, and in- 
dicated in the leading city and state courses of 
study. 


REAL LIFE ARITHMETICS are well provided 
with tests and reviews that are in accord with 
the best psychology of the learning process, are 
carefully designed, and given in the right places. 


They contain hundreds of interesting problems. 
These are real problems, not just dressed up 
examples. They lead children to think. These 
books offer many groups of related problems, 
each group dealing with a single situation. 


These textbooks are profusely illustrated by 
functional pictures. Format. type, and covers 
are most modern and attractive. 


Over and above all else, 

REAL LIFE ARITHMETICS score by combin- 
ing all these modern features in an easy, unusu- 
ally clear, STEP-BY-STEP method that posi- 
tively produces UNDERSTANDING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


NEW YORK ¢® CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON ®* 





ATLANTA @ DALLAS © SAN FRANCISCO 
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cofyree 
‘Take two cups of flour 


Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts 
your big brothers use in the trucks 


they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard 
on machinery, those kids. So we 
bake ’em plenty of the best. 





* 









Peng ae ka See a x 3 : 

Many years ago, 4 group of research men put on a “We take powdered metal, as flour, like this. 
little show for other General Motors engineers. “See Then we psc, it into any ped © fea and apply 
those little odd-shaped parts? Y ou' ve been forging them, great pressure in special machines made fe just this 
or machining them out of solid metal, or casting them purpose. And then we bake these parts in electric ovens. 
in various difficult ways. Now, after years of research, 
we've found a better, faster way to make 'em.”’ 


, it tte al 


The parts are better, and we can turn them out faster.” 






ilies ' is or: 
And right there, our | peane- ro metallurgy showed 
what it could do. It shaved time and costs. Little, 
top-quality parts like these poured forth in _ 
More than a thousand different parts were ma 

in large quantities. 


Then the bugles blew for war.In the early days, train- 
ing was carried on with make-believe equipment like 
this truck taking the part of a tank in maneuvers. Y 0m 
can see how badly needed were the tough gears, long- 
lasting bearings and other vital parts for war machines, 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET © PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH * GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 





ie 78. 
— oats, 


In all war machines, such little unseen parts must be 

















These little parts worked fine tn your refrigerator, and 


in washers and ironers too. They were used in your car 
because they were sturdier and more dependable in the 
hard-to-get-at places. They were a big help to General 
Motors in making more and better things for more 
people. 


Sipe eee 7 
Ce eR 


able to stand up and take it. And they are taking it— 


all because men learned how to make parts out of 
metal “flour” in peacetime, much as a good 
cook might bake biscuits! 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl and other publications read 
by American youth. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-202-D, Detroit 2, Michiga®. 
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e is enjoying allusions 
yal settings. Their course Ne 
of study deals W h this period of nistory- 
when you refer to the Rhine, Oder and Po Riversp — 
ag Germany's tmoat" they greatly appreciate 

the figure . 


The sixth grad 
th medie 


of speech. 


Thanks 
d oo FOR 
NEWS FOR SCHOOLS” Pe APPROVAL. OUR RADIO PR 
MONDAY THROUGH ths sy TO AN AUSPICIOUS START — 
Pp L, 1:4 
RECIATE FURTHER COMMENTS poo gs 2:00 P. M. 
UGGESTIONS 


Thal i NO Bice 


Ouer (X Contwuy In Virginia 











other billion dollar highway 


N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
I the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 


produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 


° 


these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 


but for the support of schools and other general 
services, including public highways and streets. 
After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 
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roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 
be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 


taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
ADU lhited for lictoy 
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B-44-17 for 160’ Wheelbase 
B-44-21 for 195’° Wheelbase 


ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


are now available in sufficient quantities to meet the urgent 
needs of our Virginia trade. We have WPB allotment of materials 
at present, but cannot foresee what future allotments will be. 


We solicit your early orders. Write for literature and prices. 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO. WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY) 
AK -” 

















People overseas are impressed by the American 
fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his home-ways and customs—his good 


humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his 


buddies, and they begin to understand America. qvoe MARK RE -the global 
aye | high=sign 


Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 


Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main Street You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
i A called by its friendly abbreviation 


“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 


and the family fireside. 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Officially Adopted 
in Virginia for ] 
Optional Basal Use 
si 
a 
to 
‘ 9 
Buswell—Brownell—John’s 
“LIVING ARITHMETIC” 
HESE books make arithmetic interesting—far easier to learn. They apply arithmetic to things 
at home and in play that boys and girls like to do—show how numbers can be really fascinating. 
That’s why this series is easy to study—easy to teach. 
Problems your pupil enjoys working out Clear, simple explanations 
Illustrations that arouse interest Provision for varying abilities 
Original thinking is stimulated Overloading carefully avoided 
“LIVING ARITHMETIC” offers a separate book for each Grade, 3 through 8. 
Workbooks Teachers’ Manuals 
Let Us Tell You More About This Series 
GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
tl 
: An Indispensable New Book - 
. C 
Pr esenting for library and class use " 
| el 
\ 
SAFETY , 
b 
. “A most en- ‘ 
YOUR PROBLEM richingeshll- 
tion to the d 
school libra- Oo 
AND MINE | vagy 
| teacher and t 
| “a 1 
by Evans-Fry aaa ti 
now listed for First Year High School. r 
C 
b 
40,000 concise biographies of noted d 
JOHN A. HARRISON women of all Sauuniihe — eistectenl ont -_ 
Representative temporary — from every field of human ac- g 
AyLetr, VIRGINIA tivity, presented within the covers of a single t 
: volume, with name pronunciations. Library ; 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 1 
: 2 : Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 a 
LYONS & CARNAHAN G. &C.MERRIAM CO. Springfield 2, Mass. 
i 
460 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. nent eel ; 
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On Our Way 


N Virginia we may now be said to be on our way 
toward putting appropriate education within 
reach of all. The recently-adjourned special ses- 

sion of the General Assembly has paved the way for 
a substantial advance by enacting measures designed 
to: 

Provide much more adequate teaching aids and 
equipment, including visual aids and library 
materials; 

Stimulate the development of vocational educa- 
tion; 

Assist in making proper provisions for the educa- 
tion of returning veterans and other adults; 
Improve school attendance through the employ- 

ment of visiting teachers; 

Strengthen the supervisory program through en- 
larging the staff of the State Department of 
Education, increasing the number of supervisors, 
and placing a larger number of principals on a 
year-round basis; 

Improve the morale and stability of teaching staffs 
through continuing contracts and improved re- 
tirement provisions; 

Make careers in teaching more attractive to well 
qualified students by moving toward the salary 
standards proposed by the Virginia Education 
Commission. 

The legislation, which is described elsewhere in 
this issue, represents a substantial step toward reali- 
zation of the recommendations of the School Study 
Commission; but, more than that, it represents a 
soundly-conceived and well-balanced program to 
eradicate some of the more serious weaknesses in 
Virginia’s public school system. It looks toward 
strengthened teaching staffs, improved supervision, a 
better balanced offering, and improved teaching mate- 
rials. Moreover, the measures adopted are recognized 
by all as an earnest of greater things to come. 

Virginia is moving out of the educational dol- 
drums into the trade winds of concern for education 
on the part of business, political leadership, and the 
general public. The General Assembly’s awareness of 
the need for increasing the rate of educational progress 
in Virginia was shown by striking unanimity of ac- 
tion. Governor Darden’s wise and carefully-conceived 
recommendations cleared the decks for action on the 
course charted by the school study commission created 
by the 1944 General Assembly. 

In our gratification we must not forget that Vir- 
ginia still has a long way to go to achieve an educa- 
tional program extensive enough to provide for all 
its citizens appropriate educational opportunities. By 
appropriate, we mean opportunities which are fitted 
to individual needs and possibilities and to the exact- 
ing demands of life under a democratic social order 
in a world where the swift pace of science and inven- 
tion is matched by the rapidly multiplying problems 
of human relationships. 
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Editorial Comment 


We are on our way toward the day when Virginia, 
with a financial support somewhere near the average 
for the United States, will provide for all its people 
educational opportunities equal to those in the most 
favored states. Let’s keep under full sail. 


A Debt Acknowledged 


The turnover among Virginia superintendents this 
year is higher than usual. At least four are retiring 
from active service; others are moving to better posi- 
tions; and a few may have found their positions un- 
tenable for political or other reasons. 

Of the superintendents retiring from active service, 
Roland E. Cook has been longest in his present posi- 
tion, with a tenure of thirty-nine years as superin- 
tendent of Roanoke County. James G. Johnson is 
next in line with a tenure of thirty-six years at Char- 
lottesville. A. S. Greever has served twenty-eight 
years as superintendent of Tazewell; and J. H. Chiles 
a like period as superintendent of Spotsylvania. Each 
of these men has contributed mightily to the progress 
of education in the State as well as in his own divi- 
sion. Each of them, as he steps down from the active 
administration of schools, will carry with him the 
affection and good wishes of thousands of teachers, 
patrons, and pupils, and of colleagues throughout the 
State. Men of unusual ability and of unlimited de- 
votion to their work, they have exerted a tremendous 
influence which will continue indefinitely to enrich 
the State which they have loved and served so well. 

The loss to Virginia of Omer Carmichael, for the 
past thirteen years superintendent of Lynchburg, is 
much regretted, as he has played an active and able 
part in educational development and is universally 
liked and admired. Our best wishes go with him to 
a larger area of responsibility in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Military Training 

The arguments for and against a peace-time pro- 
gram of universal military training are ably presented 
in two articles appearing in this issue. Both deserve 
careful reading. The way in which this issue is resolved 
will have far-reaching effects on America’s security 
and place in the world, on the character of our na- 
tional life, and on the individuals concerned. 

Neither article gives attention to the probable effect 
on our educational program of requiring a year of 
military training of each young man upon comple- 
tion of high school. Certainly the effects will be 
profound. Some of them may be quite good. For 
example, it is quite possible that it would exert a 
continuing pressure for the removal of educational 
inequalities. It might tend also to put new backbone 
into school courses in physical education, mathemat- 
ics, science, and other subjects. On the other hand, 
there would be at least some danger of detracting 
attention from preparation essential for wholesome 
participation in civilian life but not of much concern 
in preparation for warfare. 
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Virginia Children Suffer : 
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The charts on these pages are reproduced from the 80 
report of the cooperative study of public school ex- 
penditures which was made by the American Coun- 
cil on Education under a grant from the General 
Education Board. The study, which was made by 
Dr. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler, is published un- 
der the title of An Inventory of Public School Ex- 
penditures in the United States. 

The study reveals that some children get sixty 
times as much educational opportunity, so far as 
financial support determines, as others receive. Only 
abort one-seventh of Virginia children were in class- 
rooms enjoying a support equal to the national aver- 
age. 

The chart above gives state median expenditures 
per classroom unit. ‘The figure for each state may be 
ascertained by consulting the horizontal scale. The 


median expenditures per classroom unit of states near 10 
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The chart on the right shows 
the median level of support per 
classroom unit by states as con- 
trasted with the income per capita 
of total population. 

Virginia ranked thirty-second 
among the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia in ability to 
support education as measured by 
the income received per capita of 
total population. She ranked forty- 
third in the median level of support 
per classroom. This shows quite 
clearly what has long been evident: 
That Virginia is not making as 
great an effort to support schools as 
are many other states. In 1939-40 
Virginia was spending for education 
only 2.09 per cent of her aggregate 
income while the average expendi- 
ture for the nation was 2.57 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind {| 
that the charts given on these pages TCANSIANA 
reflect expenditures for the year 


Y RI 
1939-40. Virginia has greatly in- ~" 


creased her expenditure since this 
time but other states have done like- 
wise and the probability is that the —_wrcinia 

relative standing of Virginia is not —“TEnnesser 
changed materially. -ALA 


eNORTH 


HE inventory gives many other 
LOWEST 


indexes of educational effective- 
ness. For example, Virginia was 
sixth from top in per cent of children ages 5-17 not 
in any school in 1940. Virginia ranked tenth in the 
percentage of adults twenty-five years of age and over 
who have never attended school. She ranked eighth in 
the percentage of adults twenty-five years of age and 
over who have completed less than five years of 
schooling. In other words, Virginia has a shockingly 
high rank in illiteracy. 


evidence to the following already-established facts: 
Virginia’s expenditures for education have been 
lower than those of other states, except a few 
of the poorer Southern states. 
Virginia’s expenditure for education has been 
smaller in proportion to her ability than that of 
any state of comparable income or comparable 
educational expenditure. 

3. Expenditures for education in Virginia have 
not been nearly sufficient to provide even reason- 
ably satisfactory educational opportunities for all. 

4. In Virginia as in other states there is a close 
correlation between expenditures for education 
and educational attainment. 


§ lie recent nation-wide study simply adds further 
l 


bo 


[FE as a recent study of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce indicates, education is an investment 
in people, why has Virginia chosen to make such a 
comparatively small investment in her people? 
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I it that Virginia boys and girls are esteemed to be of 
less worth than those of other states? Can it be 
that our rural boys and girls justify an investment 
scarcely more than half of that invested in our city 
boys and girls? : 


( >: are Virginians deemed so superior to people 
of other states that they can make their way 
under tremendous educational handicaps? Are Vir- 
ginia boys and girls so superior that they can learn 
as much in fewer years, with a smaller proportion of 
superior teachers, in less well-equipped classrooms? 
Are country boys and girls so much brighter than 
their city cousins that they can learn as effectively with- 
out the aid of maps, charts, globes, films, and other 
visual aids as urban boys and girls can with them? 


BVIOUSLY few could be found to defend either 

of these hypotheses. Hence, a larger investment 
in the education of our people is essential to our secu- 
rity, prosperity, and well-being. To give Virginia 
boys and girls a fair start and a fighting chance in 
the highly competitive game of living in this complex 
age, swift action must be taken to give effect to the 
major recommendations of the Virginia Education 
Commission and other measures of school improve- 
ment. The recent session of the General Assembly 
under Governor Darden’s leadership made a sub- 
stantial beginning. 


\ A JE must go on from there. 
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General Assembly Strengthens Education 


KMHE special session of the 
General Assembly which 
convened on March 19 and 
adjourned on March 26 made a 
substantial beginning on the major 
recommendations of the Virginia 
Education Commission, thus lay- 


ing the foundation for a strength- 
ened educational program. 


Increased Appropriations 

Most far-reaching of the meas- 
ures adopted was that appropriat- 
ing to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, out of the general fund of 
the State treasury, for public school 
purposes certain sums in addition 
to and supplemental to the appro- 
priations under the Acts of 1944 
(House Bill 23. Patrons—Messrs. 
Louderback, Yates, Massie, Mc- 
Cue, Weaver, and S. D. Rodgers). 
This measure, as passed by the 
General Assembly, provided the 
following increases: 


For expenses of administration of 
the board and increased super- 
vision of the public schools, 
their operation and administra- 
i i $33,960.00 

For adult education, including es- 
tablishing two additional con- 
sultation services .._ $50,000.00 

For administering state-wide pro- 
gram of examinations and tests 
of pupils’ progress. $12,000.00 

For operation and administration 
of enlarged vocational education 
program ....... $144,000.00 

For expense of reopening 22 agri- 
cultural departments in high 
schools closed for lack of man- 
OM SE $40,000.00 

For education and training in the 
occupation of distribution and 
sale of merchandise and serv- 
ee a ee $15,000.00 

For vocational training in trades 
and industries . $170,000.00 

To provide for increasing teachers’ 
salaries, to be apportioned and 
distributed as provided in Item 
103 of the 1944 Appropria- 
tion Act, Acts 1944, pages 684- 
EES: $2,225,000.00 

For libraries for public schools to 
enable the State to contribute 
$40.00 per unit instead of 
$30.00 under existing sys- 
hc. Cents $50,000.00 
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For supervision and visiting teach- 
lereatdecunnia .. .$175,000.00 
For two-thirds of the additional 
cost of employing high school 
principals on a yearly basis, 
localities to pay one-third of 
COR! FS Ee $100,000.00 
For the cost of providing addi- 
tional teaching materials and 
equipment at $2.00 per enrolled 
pupil .. .$1,112,530.00 
For production of motion picture 
films of historical sites, objects 
and scenes and natural resources 
distinctive to Virginia ee 
_, .$100,000.00 


Improved Retirement Provisions 


The Virginia Retirement Act 
was improved by an amendment 
which appropriated $275,000 for 
teachers’ retirement funds out of 
the principal of the Literary Fund 
in excess of $10,000,000 in order 
to increase the State annuities pay- 
able after July 1, 1945 on account 
of service rendered prior to July 1, 
1942. This is done by changing 
the prior-service formula for serv- 
ice retirement from 1/160 to 1/80 
and for disability retirement from 
1/180 to 1/90. This amendment 
restores the formula which was 
used in the bill drafted for the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and 
presented to the General Assembly 
in 1938, 1940, and 1942. (Sen- 
ate Bill 7, Patrons—Messrs. Battle 
and Stephens. ) 


Other Measures 

Other important measures en- 
acted include: 

An appropriation to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia of $31,500 for 
graduate training for public school 
teachers in the school of education 
and $400,000 for a girls’ dormi- 
tory (House Bill 24, Patrons— 
Messrs. Louderback, Massie, Mc- 
Cue, Weaver, and S. D. Rodgers). 


A bill authorizing school boards 
to enter into contracts with teach- 
ers covering a period of more than 
one year under regulations pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation (Senate Bill 31. Patrons— 
Messrs. Perrow and Stephens) . 


A bill reducing the amount re- 
quired from private sources from 


$15 to $5 and increasing the 
amount required from the State 
from $30 to $40 for each $60 jj. 
brary unit (Senate Bill 34, Patrons 
—NMessrs. Perrow and Stephens), 

A bill authorizing a change of 
procedure so that school boards 
may issue payroll warrants on the 
first day of each month (House 
Bill 43. Patron—NMr. Spiers). 

An appropriation of $244,447 
for the construction of an agricul- 
ture building at V.P.I. (Hous 
Bill 15. Patron—NMr. Spiers). 

An additional appropriation of 
$125,000 to the Virginia State 
College for Negroes for mainte- 
nance and operation. 


Important Resolutions 

Important resolutions adopted 
include: 

One commending the Virginia 
Education Commission for its out- 
standing and scholarly study of the 
report (H. J. R. 24. Patrons— 
Messrs. Loving and Bailev). 

A resolution directing the Com- 
mission on Health, Hospital and 
Medical Care Needs to make a 
study of the advisability of a plan 
to examine and correct the phys- 
ical defects of all school children, 
at private expense where possible 
and at public expense where neces- 
sary (S. J. R. 2. Patron—NMr. 
Dalton). 

A resolution requesting the Vir- 
ginia Education Commission to 
continue its study of the question 
of the consolidation of schools, in- 
cluding the factor of transporta- 
tion of pupils and to make a re- 
port to the Governor on or before 
December 1, 1945 (S.J. R. 5. Pa- 
trons—Messrs. Perrow and Steph- 
ens). 


Governor Darden’s 
Recommendations 
Most of the measures enacted, 
including all of the increased ap- 
propriations, were recommended to 
the General Assembly by Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr. In refer- 
ence to the financing of these ex- 
penditures, the Governor stated 
that they are predicated upon will- 
ingness to levy additional taxes 
when our war-swollen revenues 
decline. 
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Peace Draft Versus Peace Daft? 


by G. K. Linxous 


Commander, The American Legion, Department of Virginia 


HE Nation is today discuss- 
ing a proposed act of Con- 
gress that will have great ef- 
fect upon the future of our coun- 
try. In such discussions there has 
been some speculation and some 
distortion of fact, in some places 
opinion has been permitted to enter 
when it is fact that should con- 
trol our thought. Because of this 
The American Legion has pledged 
itself to bring only facts to the 
American people in order that they 
may make the decision that is theirs 
to make. 


Almost 170 years ago Wash- 
ington and his ragged Continentals 
passed through the terrible winter 
of Valley Forge but, fortified by a 
sense of the justice of their cause, 
they went on, finally to win at 
Yorktown. During that War of 
Independence the thirteen allied 
colonies had put together amid 
bickering and jealousies the Articles 
of Confederation—the best com- 
promise that could be agreed upon 
under the conditions of the times. 
As long as its tenuous bonds were 
strengthened by the common cause 
of winning a war it held them to- 
gether. With the advent of peace 
its glaring weaknesses showed up 
clearer and clearer. Fortunately for 
us the forces holding these now in- 
dependent colonies together proved 
to be just a little bit stronger than 
the forces which often threatened 
inter-colonial strife. Finally in 
1788 the constitutional convention 
completed its work. The 13 col- 
onies had become welded together 
as the United States of America. 
The states turned their energies into 
building a great nation. 


Stark Realities 


Today among the nations allied 
together to fight off the aggressors 
there are only loosely drawn and 
mostly verbal agreements or con- 
versations between the heads of the 
great states, save for the one instru- 
ment—the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment. This outlines sketchily a 
possible framework of a peace-time 
world. Power politics, bickerings, 
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jealousies, racial problems all 
crowd into today’s scene just as 
they did in the days of our infant 
Continental Congress. Instead of 
weak colonies largely preoccupied 
with the problems of establishing 
themselves, this time we have great, 
powerful, organized nations which 
are being asked to sit down and 
work out the practical concepts 
leading to a durable peace. The 
thirteen original colonies had a sin- 
gle ideology of a state. Now we 
have to find a common peace de- 
nominator for monarchies, re- 
publics of every shade of democ- 
racy and a great state or union of 
states with a revolutionary ideol- 
ogy, as well as two erstwhile pow- 
erful enemy countries — Germany 
and Japan—which will have been 
forced to unconditional surrender 
by the force of arms. It is out of 
this welter that we and all the 
right-thinking people of the world 
must try to forge a durable and 
effective peace organization to 
which all will subscribe and, more 
important still. from which no na- 
tion may withdraw by an act of 
aggression against its neighbors. 
This is a situation that must be 
described in terms of stark realities. 
There are stocks of combustibles 
on every hand that need but a 
spark to ignite the world again in 
the flames of total war. Political 
compromises rather than glittering 
idealism may be expected to char- 
acterize the initial document. 
Amendment after amendment may 
have to be added. Perhaps new 
agreements may have to be writ- 
ten. Yet we must not become pes- 
simistic that out of it all there will 
not grow eventually a practical in- 
strument for enduring peace. 
With the devastation and deaths 
of this war fresh in our minds we 
shall have the most powerful in- 
centive to initiate a world peace or- 
ganization. The test will come 
when the horrors of war have 
dimmed in man’s memories, when 
war's ruin has been erased, when 
man’s thoughts turn to gaining 
ease instead of maintaining peace, 


when petty aggressions do not seem 
worth putting down — then the 
danger signals will fly again. 


Washington’s Plan 


When General Washington re- 
turned to Mount Vernon after the 
Revolutionary War, his mind 
turned to the problem of safe- 
guarding peace. In 1783 he sent 
to the Continental Congress his 
‘Sentiments on a Peace Establish- 
ment’’ which he had prepared in 
consultation with all his generals 
of the Continental Army. No ac- 
tion! He continued his studies and, 
after his inauguration as our first 
president, he and his Secretary of 
War, General Henry Knox, trans- 
mitted to the First Congress of 
1790 a plan for a universally 
trained citizenry to supplement 
the small Regular Army. 

Little is written in our usual his- 
tories about this. Washington is 
commonly portrayed as the great 
exponent of reliance upon the un- 
trained militia as the primary de- 
fense of our infant nation, as the 
great isolationist, as counseling his 
countrymen to hold aloof from en- 
tangling alliances. In fact it was 
not until some time in the 1890's 
that Washington’s state paper on 
the universal training of a citizen- 
army was unearthed from the 
dusty archives of the Library of 
Congress. 


For more than two years this 
first Congress debated the Wash- 
ington universal military training 
plan. Jefferson was the great op- 
ponent. The people of the thir- 
teen states had turned their minds 
toward commerce and trade, the 
emotions of victory had erased the 
memories of defeats, of Valley 
Forge, of disorders and mutinies. 
Finally the Congress in 1792 
adopted the Militia Act in which 
it carefully deleted every provision 
that Washington had proposed for 
actual military training of the citi- 
zen. The act relied upon the prin- 
ciple so many years later re- 
enunciated by the silver-tongued 
William Jennings Bryan when he 
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asserted that in time of need, “‘A 
million men will spring to arms 
overnight.” 

However the War of 1812 pro- 
vided the first test of this militia 
act. Some 7,000 untrained Amer- 
ican militiamen fled before only a 
force of 1,500 British regulars 
from the Battlefield of Blandens- 
berg. Our capital city was cap- 
tured. During that war of 1812 
we enrolled more than 527,000 
men in the American Army to de- 
feat an invader who on only one 
occasion, the Battle of New Or- 
leans, had more than 5,000 men 
in any one action. Jefferson was 
great enough to “‘change his mind”’ 
and from being the great opponent 
of Washington’s plan, he became 
the proponent of universal military 
training after the War of 1812. 


History Kept Repeating 

But American history kept re- 
peating. Unpreparedness for war 
became a national characteristic. 
We won our wars. To be sure we 
won them the hard way, the most 
costly way—the way of needless 
payments of lives and treasure. 
But after each dearly bought peace 
we gambled there wouldn’t be an- 
cther war. We forgot all about 
the lessons of unpreparedness. We 
went right back to our careless na- 
tional ways—our risky ways, if 
you please. We were utterly blind 
to the fact we were gambling with 
our future national security and 
that the stakes were the lives of 
our children, and the lives of gen- 
erations of Americans yet unborn. 
We all shared in this guilt—the 
public—the government, Congress, 
the press, the church, the schools, 
industry and labor — all became 
forgetful, all became careless. 

So history again repeated itself 
in 1917. Once again an unpre- 
pared America was drawn into a 
war it didn’t want. Once again 
the task of defending God and 
Country was dumped into the laps 
of an untrained citizenry. Frantic- 
ally the nation set about getting 
ready to fight. And while Amer- 
ica started training her raw forces, 
our friends in Europe held our 
enemies at bay. More than a year 
passed before we could put a divi- 
sion or two into actual combat and 
help our hard-pressed allies. When 
the armistice was signed in Novem- 
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ber, 1918, we were just starting 
to make our weight felt at the 
front—20 months after the decla- 
ration of war. 

We bought that 1918 armistice 
in ‘‘the war to end all wars,’’ and 
“to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,’’ with plenty of Ameri- 
can lives and dollars which we 
could have saved if we had been 
prepared for trouble. But we 
promptly forgot this cost of un- 
preparedness in the rosy dreams of 
a new, warless world. We wrote a 
peace treaty. We disarmed Ger- 
many. We set up the framework 
for the League of Nations. Then 
we turned our back on all the safe- 
guards for the prevention of war— 
international collaboration for 
world peace and national prepared- 
ness. History repeated itself once 
more. Americans were tired of war 
and war measures. They had just 
won another war. They couldn't 
see another war in the offing. So 
they could see no sense in making 
any sacrifices or expenditures for 
insurance against war. Such were 
the foolish notions to which the 
majority of Americans subscribed 
during the ’20s and ’30s. 

There was one group of Amer- 
icans that sounded the call of warn- 
ing about the need for adequate 
national defense. That was The 
American Legion. It urged as early 
as 1920 that America adopt 
peacetime universal military train- 
ing as a national defense policy. 
Yet Congress and the public re- 
jected this proposal. They re- 
jected it even while they turned 
thumbs down on collaboration 
with other nations for peace 
through the League. This was the 
equivalent of a householder’s vot- 
ing against the establishment of a 
municipal fire department, and 
then refusing to buy himself either 
a fire extinguisher or fire insurance. 
‘It won’t happen to us,’ was the 
philosophy of the times. The 
American Legion was denounced 
as militaristic and jingoist. 

This incredible complacency in 
regard to the true facts of national 
defense persisted up to within four 
months of Pearl Harbor! In Au- 
gust, 1941, just 120 days before 
the Japs struck, and after Hitler 
had overrun nearly all of Western 
Europe, only a one-vote margin in 
the House of Representatives pre- 


vented the dispersal to their homes 
of the men called up by the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act and 
who had received a year’s training, 


Dangers Ahead 

Certainly every development of 
the past five years has shown be- 
yond doubt that we no longer live 
in an isolated impregnable fortress 
behind whose walls we shall again 
have time to select, arm, equip and 
train the soldiers, sailors and air- 
men to protect us against attack. 
Technology has whittled down 
time and space until we shall have 
no leeway. 

The rocket of today is in the 
same relative state of development 
of the airplane of 1918. What will 
it be when the next war opens? 

Twice in a generation the ag- 
gressor nations have made the great 
mistake of attacking other nations 
first. This gave us the time to train 
and prepare our Armies, Navies 
and Air Forces which eventually 
balanced the scale of Victory for 
our side. The next aggressor will 
not make that mistake again. He 
will hit America first to prevent 
our getting ready to fight. 

With such potential dangers 
ahead, it is only common sense to 
act now to insure our future na- 
tional security. Such action should 
fall into two main categories, mu- 
tually dependent and interrelated. 
First, we must throw the entire in- 
fluence of our nation behind the 
development of an international 
organization for peace along the 
plan outlined at Dumbarton Oaks. 
We must recognize that no initial 
organization forged under the emo- 
tions of war can be “‘ideal’’—that 
compromise after compromise will 
have to be included — that time 
and patience will be necessary to 
help the infant organization along 
its halting steps toward maturity 
and strength — that the whole 
world will have to gradually edu- 
cate itself to acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities of maintaining peace 
—the power and will to enforce 
peace must be provided to the in- 
ternational organization. In other 
words we must help to organize 
and we must courageously support 
an international fire department. 

Side by side with this we must 
provide an insurance policy for 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Compulsory Military Training 
and Military Training in High School 


by Hart R. Douctass 


Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado 


human trait to want to do a 

good job of shutting the barn 
door after the horse has escaped. 
We were not adequately prepared 
for this war which we confidently 
expected would never come. Now 
that it is here and we are well 
trained and are winning it, we are 
determined not to be caught nap- 
ping again. We are in such a pe- 
culiar emotional state of mind 
about it that we are not likely to 
think clearly about the matter. 
The margin of our escape was 
breath-takingly narrow. Our knees 
are still weak. Every endeavor 
should be made to think through 
this matter calmly, keenly, and ef- 
fectively, and to put aside all shal- 
low superficialism, opportunism, 
and selfish individual and class 
interests short of the national wel- 
fare. 


J: seems to be a characteristic 


If at the close of the other war, 
every class of young men begin- 
ning in 1920 had undergone mili- 
tary training at the average age of 
20, the first ten classes, trained in 
the twenties would have been 
from 31 to 41 years of age when 
the war started and would have 
been of negligible value as fight- 
ing men, unless their training had 
been continued to the point of 
commissions as reserve officers. The 
type of training they would have 
received would have been of doubt- 
ful value—training for war as it 
was fought in 1917-18, not as it 
is being fought today. Much would 
have to be unlearned. As far as 
physical conditions are concerned 
—that would have to be done all 
Over again. 

Let us make either the assump- 
tion that there is likelihood of an- 
other war within the next twenty 
or thirty years, or the assumption 
that the very fact that we are well 
trained will reduce the likelihood 
of our participating in wars. Let 
us assume, therefore, that the ques- 
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tion is not whether we should be 
ready for war in time of peace but 
how can we best assure that readi- 
ness. 


Arguments for Compulsory 
Military Training 

The principal reasonable argu- 
ments for a year of compulsory 
military training between the ages 
of 18 and 23 or thereabout are 
itemized below, and a brief analy- 
sis given of each point: 


1. Compulsory military train- 
ing is necessary to a state of pre- 
paredness. 

It is logical that until it is abso- 
lutely certain that we are not like- 
ly to be engaged in a war of di- 
mensions comparable to the two 
world wars, we should be reason- 
ably well prepared at all times. 
It is equally logical that 

a) for eight or ten years after 
this war we shall have avail- 
able at least five million men 
far better trained than could 
be done in a year of any peace 
time training. 

b) there is little likelihood that 
any nation will risk a war 
with us for at least twenty 
years. Our margin of superi- 
ority in materials and ma- 
chines is that great as the re- 
sult of the weakened condi- 
tion of every country other 
than ours. We have been the 
arsenal of war for our allies 
and for Japan. 


2. A year of such training will 
improve the health of the nation. 


As a health program a year of 
compulsory training is inadequate. 
What is needed is not a year’s in- 
tensive attention to health of boys 
but a program of free health serv- 
ice for all youth between the ages, 
let us say, fifteen and twenty-five 
years of age. The effect upon health 
of the training received in the army 
and navy has been in most cases 


good, but in a great many cases 
very bad. 

The effect upon physical fitness 
would be in large part very tem- 
porary and fleeting. Physical con- 
dition is not a thing that can be 
“stored up.”’ It must be “kept 
up.’ It may be maintained only if 
a program of diet, sleep, exercise 
and freedom from worry and frus- 
tration is maintained. In fact, in- 
tensive vigorous physical training 
followed by a lapse into inactive 
life is probably worse than no in- 
tensive training at all. 

3. The discipline of a year of 
such training ts well worth while. 

With respect to the disciplinary 
values of military training there 
is very little agreement and there 
are available few reliable scientific 
data. It is obvious that habits of 
living developed in military life 
carry over to a great extent for 
some, to some extent for some, and 
to little or no extent for others— 
the percentages in each category 
not being known. 

There is also serious question as 
to whether the disciplinary values 
of military training, e.g., obedi- 
ence, respect for authority, repres- 
sion of individuality, etc., is good, 
bad, or indifferent training for 
peace time life. 

4. A year of living together 
constitutes a democratizing influ- 
ence. 

No one is able to say with any 
great assurance just what contri- 
bution to the development of 
democratic and socializing qualities 
living together for a year will 
make. It would seem that the net 
effect would most likely be bene- 
ficial. 

5. A year of military service 
would cut down the number of 
unemployed. 

From an economic point of 
view, putting people on a govern- 
ment payroll who do not produce 
goods or services contributing to 
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increasing the standard of living is 
unsound. The more people who 
are removed from productive ac- 
tivity, the lower the standard of 
living must necessarily be. The so- 
lution for unemployment should 
be found elsewhere. Labor unions 
are likely to favor compulsory 
training, since it withdraws po- 
tential competition from the labor 
market. 


6. Vocational education could 
be given to all during the year of 
training. 

With respect to the value of 
giving vocational education dur- 
ing the year of military training, 
the following may be said: 

a) It would make it possible for 
many youths to receive addi- 


tional vocational training 
who could not afford further 
schooling. 


b) It would set up a program 
of vocational education out- 
side the schools similar to the 
N.Y.A. program. 

c) If much time is to be given 
to vocational education it 
could be given less expensive- 
ly in the public schools and 
in connection with related in- 
struction in science, mathe- 
matics and English. 

7. It ts democratic to require a 
year of training of all young men, 
and not to depend upon a profes- 
sional army. ~ 

Compulsory military training 
may or may not be democratic ac- 
cording to what one considers to be 
democratic. Compulsion is not nec- 
essarily undemocratic. Even were 
it so, situations arise in which de- 
mocracy may be protected and 
maintained only by the use of un- 
democratic methods. This will al- 
ways be true in a world in which 
democratic peoples and institutions 
are in competition with undemo- 
cratic peoples and institutions. 


The Costs of Compulsory 

University Military Training 

Let us examine briefly the costs 
of such a program: 

1. The direct financial cost must 
include living costs and pay of ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 men or of 
2,400,000 men and women if both 
sexes are to be included. In addi- 
tion there must be camps, officers, 
transportation, guns, planes, am- 
munition, uniforms, hospitals, 
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doctors, dentists, nurses, medicines, 
barracks and other items. The cost 
would probably average between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a man—run- 
ning into from two and a half to 
seven and a half billion dollars a 
year—or from $65 to $200 per 
family per year in addition to sev- 
eral times that which we will be 
compelled to pay as the cost of the 
present war and all this in a period 
of high cost of living and a greatly 
reduced national income. 

2. The disrupting effect upon 
industry would be considerable. 
Already the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is studying the 
proposal with some concern. Not 
only would 1,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000 youth be unavailable as em- 
ployees but many would have to 
leave jobs for a year of military 
training. The U.S.C.C. declared 
on November 6 in favor of a plan 
of compulsory military training 
which would be flexible enough to 
assure minimum dislocation in the 
educational and business life of 
young men. 

3. The education of some quar- 
ter of a million boys, and maybe 
a like number of girls, would be 
broken into and the entry upon 
marriage and life of men in law, 
medicine, and dentistry postponed 
until past the age of 25. 

4. Either the entry into voca- 
tional life of those not going to 
college would be delayed a year or 
those working would be compelled 
to leave their work for a year. 


In view of all these costs to so- 
ciety, to the taxpayer, to industry, 
and to the individual youth, we 
should be certain that the proposal 
will result in adequate military pre- 
paredness not obtainable other- 
wise. 


Is Military Training Conducive 
to Peace or to War-Mindedness? 


There are many who are op- 
posed to compulsory military 
training because of their belief that 
it develops a military-mindedness 
dangerous to peace. They feel that 
as the result of such training, youth 
is inclined to look with less reluc- 
tance upon war and to welcome 
the opportunity to utilize the 
training received. Many also be- 
lieve that compulsory military 
training in the United States seems 
to suggest to other nations that 


Americans believe in the necessity 
of war, if not actually to create 
fears of us as a nation of military 
ambitions—as a nation which does 
not place its confidence in organi- 
zations and treaties as a means of 
securing peace. 

While 1t may be that there is 
some truth in one or more of these 
claims or fears, they do not seem 
of sufficient importance to justify 
a lack of preparedness on our part. 
Indeed, the better prepared we are 
to engage in a defensive war, if 
necessary, the less likely we are to 
be attacked and the more likely 
other peoples are to confine their 
efforts at the solution of interna- 
tional problems to peaceful nego- 
tiation. In fact, the stronger our 
military force, the more inclined 
other nations are likely to be to 
cooperate with us in setting up an 
organization for peace. 


A Continuous Year or Several 
Shorter Periods of Training 
~ Of “very great importance is the 
question of whether a year of full 
time consecutive training is ma- 
terially superior to the equivalent 

of a year of training obtained, 

1. in several periods of three to 
four months and in the sum- 
mer, or 

2. as a part of college life for 
two or more years supple- 
mented by one or more sum- 
mer camps. 

Distributing military training as 
indicated above seems to possess 
several very material advantages: 

1. The maintenance and im- 
provement of health may be bet- 
ter achieved if the program is 
spread out over several years. 

2. Physical condition as a more 
or less permanent thing may be bet- 
ter achieved. 

3. Military training may be 
more completely kept up to date. 

4. The costs in terms of the 
postponement of education and 
marriage would be naturally less. 

5. Military training co-ordi- 
nated with college education is al- 
most certain to be more effective in 
the war as it is carried on today. 
In this war the training of a large 
minority has consisted more of 
training for specialized military 
duties in schools and classes in 
which the subject matter of train- 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Thomas Jefferson, Educator 


by Murer SANDERS 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Virginia 


many factors that influ- 

enced Thomas Jefferson in 
achieving greatness. Albemarle 
County with its little mountains 
and streams was one of his earliest 
teachers, because it gave direction 
to his interests and ideas. There 
he acquired a knowledge of nature 
and a love for it that affected his 
theory of education. He always 
liked to keep track of things; so 
he wrote in his notebook the time 
of the year when he saw each kind 
of bird, when frogs croaked, and 
when peach trees bloomed. Later 
in life he became a recognized au- 
thority on birds, insects and flow- 
ers of Virginia. He also enjoyed 
hunting and fishing with the other 
boys in the community. 

The Indians often camped near 
his home, so he became interested 
in them when he was a youth. He 
compiled notes on Indian speech 
and life; and in 1779 when he 
planned for the reorganization of 
William and Mary College, he 
provided for the appointment of 
a missionary to the Indians, who 
was to collect information con- 
cerning their language and customs. 

Probably Jefferson’s father was 
the most influential of his early 
teachers. The father was a self-edu- 
cated man who had a good library 
for those times, and he often read 
aloud to his children. He also in- 
stilled in his son democratic prin- 
ciples, and gave him good fatherly 
advice. When discussing with his 
son the Indian Chief Ontassete’s 
visit to England, he brought out 
the fact that the Chief was going 
to explain to the King what the 
Indians needed and that a chief 
must do whatever he could for his 
people. These last words echoed 
and re-echoed in Tom’s mind. 

William Douglas, a Scotch min- 
ister in Goochland County, and the 
Rev. James Maury, who con- 
ducted a classical school fourteen 
miles from Jefferson’s home, were 
Jefferson’s other teachers before he 
entered William and Mary College 
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at age seventeen. 

On his way to Williamsburg, 
Jefferson stopped at Colonel Dand- 
ridges’s home in Hanover County. 
There he met Patrick Henry, 
whom he admired because of his 
love of liberty and his belief that 
all men are born free and equal. 
While he was attending Wil- 
liam and Mary College, he was 
fortunate in making some other 
outstanding friends. One of these 
was Professor William Small, who 
made Jefferson his daily com- 
panion. Dr. Small introduced Jef- 
ferson to Governor Fauquier and 
commended him to George Wythe. 
Jefferson learned much from con- 
versing with these men, and his 
friendship with Wythe led to his 
arranging in 1779 for Wythe to 
give lectures on law at William 
and Mary. Thus Jefferson estab- 
lished the first professorship of law 
in the United States. 

While in Williamsburg, Jeffer- 
son gained the reputation of being 
the most learned and the most in- 
quisitive young man in the colony. 
A lady in that town said that she 
had never known anyone to ask 
so many questions as Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Interest in Reading 


Because Jefferson realized the 
value of reading, the public library 
came to have a place in Jefferson's 
plan as a means of civic and gen- 
eral education for those lacking 
better opportunities. Indicative of 
this interest was the bill that was 
introduced at the same time as the 
one providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of William and Mary College. 
This bill provided for a public li- 
brary, not as an adjunct to the 
college, but to be located in Rich- 
mond for the free use of all comers. 
Another indication of his interest 
in libraries is the following com- 
ment that he made: “I have often 
thought that nothing would do 
more extensive good at small ex- 
pense than the establishment of a 
small, circulating library in every 


county, to consist of a few well- 
chosen books, to be lent to the 
people of the county under such 
regulations as would secure their 
safe return in due time.’’ This idea 
may have been the germ out of 
which the service now rendered by 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity grew. 

Jefferson was a friend and teach- 
er of children. The education of 
his children and grandchildren 
claimed a large place in his time 
and efforts. He taught them gen- 
tlemanly behavior and imbued 
them with high moral standards. 
Their memoirs and his correspond- 
ence with them reveal a most at- 
tractive side of his character. ‘“Take 
care that you never spell a word 
wrong. Always before you write 
a word, consider how it is spelt, 
and if you do not remember it, 
turn to a dictionary’ were words 
of advice that frequently appeared 
in his letters to his grandchildren. 
He encouraged them to read his 
own favorite subject, history, he 
advised them concerning studies to 
pursue and books to read, and he 
questioned them on the books that 
they had read. Not even Pestalozzi 
lived more intimately or under- 
standingly with children. 

Since Jefferson was an indefatig- 
able letter writer, he corresponded 
not only with his children and 
grandchildren, but with Peter Carr, 
a nephew, and numerous other 
relatives and friends. He advised 
Peter to master Spanish, as our 
future connection with Spain ren- 
ders that the most necessary of 
modern languages after French. He 
commanded him to give two hours 
every day to exercise, as health 
must not be sacrificed to learning. 
He advocated walking, as it would 
relax the mind, since he could di- 
vert himself by the objects sur- 
rounding him. He told him to give 
his principal time to history and 
then to philosophy and poetry. 


Education and Government 
Jefferson believed that education 
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and government were inseparable 
and that education was the only 
sure foundation for a sound democ- 
racy. He believed that it was the 
business of the State to provide for 
education, since education was es- 
sential to the happiness, prosper- 
ity, and liberty of the people and 
the State existed for the mainte- 
nance and promotion of these. He 
thought that Nature had sown tal- 
ents as liberally among the poor 
as among the rich and that every 
one should be given an opportu- 
nity to display his talents. Those 
having greater talents, he thought, 
should be trained for positions of 
leadership and service, while every- 
one should be educated in those 
fields which would make it easier 
for him to live and provide for 
his physical needs. 

According to Jefferson, every 
man should be given an opportu- 
nity to study in those branches of 
science (knowledge) best suited to 
his mental capacity and inclina- 
tion. Jefferson did not, however, 
wish to compel the unwilling or 
the indifferent to attend school. 
This would have been contradic- 
tory to his ideas concerning lib- 
erty. Since he believed that uni- 
versal manhood suffrage made uni- 
versal education a necessity, he dis- 
franchised those who didn’t take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
were offered them. 

Jefferson’s plan for education 
comprehended three types of 
schools: elementary schools, to be 
maintained at public charge in the 
local communities; general schools, 
corresponding to academies or 
modern secondary schools, to be 
supported in part by direct State 
appropriation and in part by tui- 
tion fees; and a state-supported 
university in which were to be 
taugh* ‘‘all branches of know!l- 
edge in the highest degree’. 

Jefferson’s was one of the most 
ambitious projects ever designed 
for education in a free republic, 
but the project failed, and it failed 
because the aristocratic element did 
not see the logic of taxing them- 
selves to establish an institution 
which they themselves would not 
patronize. They felt that it would 
incur too great a tax upon the 
people. 

In 1796 the General Assembly 
passed the famous act providing a 
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system of primary schools accord- 
ing to Jefferson’s plan, though 
amending it in such a way as to 
defeat the purpose of the bill in its 
very incipiency. The amendment 
said, ‘“The court of each county 
shall determine the year in which 
the aldermen shall be appointed, 
and until they so determine, no 
election shall be held.’’ The courts 
were careful not “‘to determine the 
year’ for such an election, and no 
schools were established under this 
act. 


Jefferson, of course, did succeed 
in establishing a state university 
later on, and he was proud of the 
superstructure, but he regretted to 
his dying day that the foundation 
was not what he had planned. 

Before discussing Jefferson's last 
and crowning achievement, the es- 
tablishment of the University of 
Virginia, mention should be made 
of Jefferson’s other contributions 
to the field of education. Indirect- 
ly, Jefferson's Bill for Establishing 
Religious Freedom (1779) was a 
contribution to education. Since 
Virginia was by far the most pop- 
ulous and probably the most in- 
fluential state in the Union, Jef- 
ferson’s bill set a model for the 
rest of the country and served as a 
forerunner of that part of the na- 
tional Constitution which guar- 
anteed religious freedom and thus 
helped to abolish sectarianism in 
education. As a result of this bill, 
a considerable sum of money was 
obtained from the sale of glebe 
lands in Virginia, and this was 
made available for the school fund. 

Through the influence of Rev. 
James Madison, President of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and 
Thomas Jefferson, a member of 
the Board of Trustees, William and 
Mary College was reorganized in 
1779. After it was reorganized, 
this institution had a broader and 
more liberal curriculum than any 
other colonial college; and in the 
complete freedom of electives, it 
anticipated the Harvard reforms of 
a century later. 

Jefferson was largely responsible 
for establishing the Literary Fund 
in Virginia. On February 8, 1810, 
all funds accruing to the State from 
forfeitures, escheats, and similar 
sources were to be devoted to pub- 
lic education. Jefferson’s visit to 
Governor Tyler was responsible 





for the Governor's sending the 
Legislature a message urging that 
some provision be made for financ- 
ing public education, and that re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
Literary Fund. 


University of Virginia 

During his presidential term, 
Jefferson had little time to devote 
to the development of a system of 
education, but correspondence 
shows that the subject was never 
long from his mind and that he 
was gathering materials for his 
plan for the University of Vir- 
ginia. He wished to have a plan 
so broad, liberal, and modern as 
to be worthy of public support and 
to tempt the youth of other states 
to come and drink from the cup 
of knowledge and fraternize with 
Virginians. 

The campaign was launched in 
the spring of 1814. Eleven years 
earlier, Albemarle Academy had 
been chartered and endowed from 
the proceeds of a lottery and from 
the sale of certain glebe lands; but 
it never existed except on paper. 
This was the germ out of which 
developed Central College, the pre- 
decessor of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Since Jefferson had con- 
tributed $1,000 to Central Col- 
lege, he became.a trustee of the in- 
stitution, and Peter Carr became 
president of its board of trustees in 
March, 1814. Jefferson outlined a 
plan for the college; and on Jan- 
uary 5, 1815, he wrote to Joseph 
Carrington Cabell, a member of 
the Virginia Senate, and told him 
he was counting on his support 
when the bill establishing the col- 
lege came up for discussion. Ca- 
bell, who was quite popular in leg- 
islative circles, agreed to become 
Jefferson’s coadjutor, and it was 
through his influence that the act 
establishing Central College was 
passed on February 14, 1816. 

At its session in 1818, the Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated to pub- 
lic education the greater part of the 
balance on the debt due Virginia 
from the federal government. This 
amount was added to the Literary 
Fund, and from this fund $15,000 
a year was appropriated for a uni- 
versity. The General Assembly 
authorized the appointment of a 
commission of twenty-four to 

(Continued on page 328) 
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liberties of the peoples of the 

earth are being fought for, it is 
not seemly that one of the world’s 
greatest champions of human free- 
dom in all its forms should re- 
main largely’ unknown and un- 
honored by his state and the na- 
tion. 

Patrick Henry, the ‘“‘voice of 
the Revolution’’, came out of the 
wilderness of Hanover County, 
Virginia, to proclaim to all op- 
pressed peoples that liberty is in- 
herent in life itself and is not in 
the power of government either to 
bestow or to take away. This man, 
known to every school child by his 
immortal words, ‘‘Give me Liberty 
or give me Death’’, was the same 
whose masterly arguments in the 
famous but little-known Parson’s 
Cause at Hanover Court House 
was the first public utterance in 
this country calling for the free 
worship of God according to the 
dictates of conscience. Yet he has 
remained for over a century and a 
half with but negligent tribute to 
his genius and contributions. 

This neglect, the recently formed 
Patrick Henry Memorial Foun- 
dation seeks to remedy. This 
Foundation, headed by James S. 
Easley, distinguished for his lead- 
ership in state, civic, and business 
affairs, already has taken steps to 
acquire the home and grave of 
Patrick Henry at “‘Red Hill” in 
Charlotte County, Virginia, and 
that part of the Henry estate that 
lies in the adjacent county of 
Campbell. The original one-story 
house is to be rebuilt through pub- 
lic subscription, and the graves of 
Henry and of his wife, Dorothea, 
are to be restored. 


[i these tragic days when the 


Virginia Schools to Have Part 

In this effort a foremost place 
has been offered to the school chil- 
dren of Virginia, and accepted in 
their behalf by Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. If the “‘Red 
Hill’’ estate should in actuality be 
acquired by the pennies and dimes 
of the half million school children 
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Recognition Coming, for Henry’s Greatness 


by G. Watson JAMES, Jr.. 


of Virginia, Virginia youth would 
have the privilege of paying the 
first real tribute to Henry ever paid 
him in the history of his native 
state, or of the nation. 


In a recent message to Virginians 
and to those who revere Henry 
throughout the nation, Mr. Easley 
stresses several facts which have 
been lost sight of during the pass- 
ing years; among them that ‘‘in the 
City of Richmond, where Henry 
made his famous speech in St. 
John’s Church, and where he 
fought almost single-handed his 
titanic fight on the Constitution, 
which resulted in the adoption of 
the first ten amendments embody- 
ing our national ‘Bill of Rights,’ 
the only monument to Henry is a 
figure, bearing not the slightest re- 
semblance to him, on the Wash- 
ington Monument in Capital 
Square. 

“His body lies buried in a sim- 
ple grave on the grounds of his 
home, ‘Red Hill,’ in Charlotte 
County, with only a medallion 
placed there by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to attest 
any gratitude or appreciation from 
the public he served almost his en- 
tire life. 

“The Foundation proposes to 


remedy this situation and, in pay- 
ing some fitting tribute to his life 
and memory, to rekindle some of 
the great faith he had in the dignity 
and destiny of man, and thus to 
rededicate this nation to the basic 
principles which he proclaimed 
throughout his life. 


“It is to Patrick Henry,’ the 
Foundation president reminds us, 
“as much as to any other man, 
that this country owes its freedom 
won in the Revolutionary War. 
He it was who laid down the gauge 
of battle in 1765 in his resolutions 
against the Stamp Act. He never 
once wavered in his determination, 
in his courage, or in his faith in 
the outcome of the struggle. While 
others continued to seek appease- 
ment, he moved steadfastly toward 
separation from the Mother Coun- 
try with a clear understanding of 
the fundamental issues involved. 
This came from his revolutionary 
concept of Liberty. In England 
the idea of Liberty was that of a 
gift to the people from a benevo- 
lent government, or else a conces- 
sion wrung from a corrupt govern- 
ment. With Henry, Liberty was 
inherent in life itself, was not in 
the power of government either to 
bestow or to take away.” 





Artist’s drawing of Red Hill, showing two-story addition 
made after Henry’s death. 














The Parsons’ Cause 


Henry is known chiefly because 
of two world-shaking orations 
that enunciated the principles of 
Liberty. Yet his life was filled 
with important and often romantic 
adventures. A perfect illustration 
of this point is the Cause of the 
Parsons, his first law case and an 
important chapter in Virginia his- 
tory. At the time, Henry was liv- 
ing with his father-in-law in the 
ancient tavern, which is still stand- 
ing opposite Hanover Courthouse. 
Legend has it that on occasion he 
aided by tending bar. 

In earlier days the British gov- 
ernment had set the salaries to be 
paid the clergy in Virginia in 
pounds of tobacco, as tobacco was 
legal tender. As currency became 
more popular, the Virginia Assem- 
bly had set the worth of tobacco 
at sixteen shillings the pound, for 
the purpose of payment of the par- 
sons. In this particular year, how- 
ever, tobacco crops failed, causing 
much hardship, and the price of 
tobacco in England rose to fifty 
shillings the pound. When this 
came to pass, the Virginia parsons 
demanded payment at the higher 
rate, and entered a suit at Hanover 
Courthouse. 

So imposing was the array of 
evidence brought forward by the 
brilliant legal talent for the prose- 
cution that many planters left for 
their homes in disgust, foreseeing 
certain defeat, and the King’s attor- 
ney, after closing the evidence and 
hearing the argument of his oppo- 
nents, refused to argue the case and 
withdrew. 


The temper of the people was 
on edge, however, and they tried 
every barrister in the great throng, 
but none would take the case to 
argue it. At this juncture some- 
one thought of Patrick Henry, and 
rushing into the hostelry, brought 
him forth (maybe from behind the 
bar). Uncouth, ill-dressed, he nev- 
ertheless accepted the commission, 
and, amid the snickers of the par- 
sons arrayed along one side of the 
courtroom, began his argument. 


There is no record of what he 
said, but it is reported that his 
first few sentences were full of 
stammers, and halting speech, until 
the crowd groaned at the poorness 
of the people’s advocate. But sud- 
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denly he lost his awkwardness, and 
his vibrant voice was raised in a 
steady flow of oratory so mar- 
velous in its beauty and force that 
the judge and jury, parsons and 
spectators were spellbound. The 
jury did not leave the box and the 
people took Henry upon their 
shoulders and paraded him around 
the building. This can be said to 
represent Henry’s first success. .Un- 
doubtedly this incident changed his 
whole life, for we next hear of 
him as elected to the General As- 
sembly, and his first actions of 
really historic note can be best de- 
scribed by quoting a document 
found among his papers after his 
death, with a copy of his famous 


Resolutions Against the Stamp 
Act: 
The within resolutions passed the 


House of Burgesses in May, 1765. They 
formed the first opposition to the stamp 
act and the scheme of taxing America by 
the British parliament. . . . Finding the 
men of weight averse to opposition, and 
the commencement of the tax, and that no 
person was likely to step forth, I was de- 
termined to venture, and alone, unadvised 
and unassisted, on a blank leaf of an old 
law book, wrote the within. .. . After a 
long and warm contest, the resolutions 
passed by a very small majority, perhaps of 
one ortwo only. The alarm spread through- 
out America with astonishing quick- 
ness, and .. . resistance to British taxation 
was universally established in the colonies. 
This brought on the war, which finally 
separated the two countries and gave in- 
dependence to ours. Whether this will 
prove a blessing or a curse, will depend 
upon the use our people make of the 
blessings which a gracious God hath be- 
stowed on us. If they are wise, they 
will be great and happy. If they are 
of a contrary character, they will be miser- 
able. Righteousness alone can exalt them 
as a nation. 

Reader, whoever thou art, remember 
this, and in thy sphere practice virtue 
thyself and encourage it in others. 

P. HENRY. 


Outstanding Events 
The following are a few of the 
outstanding events in the colorful 
career of Patrick Henry that the 
Foundation would publicize: 


In 1773 Henry was one of the 
sponsors of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence. He was a delegate 
representing his county in the 
Virginia Conventions and was 
elected to the first Continental 
Congress; organized the first revo- 
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lutionary military company in 
Virginia in his home county and 
was elected its captain. 

In August, 1775, he was elected 
colonel of the first Virginia Regi- 
ment and commander-in-chief of 
the Virginia forces. 

He was elected the first governor 
of Virginia and served as governor 
five times before being elected for 
a sixth term and declining to serve. 

It was Henry whose official ac- 
tion sent George Rogers Clark to 
the Northwest Territory. 

He was variously tendered a 
United States Senatorship by Gov- 
ernor Henry Lee, the portfolio of 
Minister to Spain, of Secretary of 
State, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, and Minis- 
ter to France, all of which he de- 
clined. 

The Patrick Henry Memorial 
Foundation believes that America 
will benefit by realizing the great- 
ness of Henry and learning more of 
the things for which he stood and 
the part of our government that 
was his doing. 


First on the agenda of the 
Foundation is the purchase of 
“Red Hill,”’ a task assigned to the 
school children of Virginia and ac- 
cepted by them. It is hoped by 
the Foundation that its memorial 
at “‘Red Hill’ can state that every 
child in Virginia participated in 
some manner. Also at the top of 
the list of things to do is the resto- 
ration of the graves of the patriot 
and his beloved helpmate. 

These steps being taken, it is 
then the purpose of the Founda- 
tion to erect a monument to Henry 
at Richmond, and to republish the 
patriot’s writings so that posterity 
will know him in his true stature. 
There is also being considered a 
further memorial in the form of a 
highway, which will link his 
birthplace with the other scenes of 
his greatness throughout Virginia. 

But the great purpose of the 
Foundation is to make the con- 
sciousness of every American again 
thrill with the great idealism and 
fervor of one of the greatest pa- 
triots of all time. Henry, the hero 
of yesterday, can still wield a great 
influence on the America of to- 
morrow. 

It is the hope of the Foundation 
that this will come to pags. 
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What Does the G. L Bill Mean to Schools? 


by SamuEL ApaMs LYNDE 


Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., in charge of the Navy’s special training unit for illiterate white recruits, 


Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


LELAND P, BRADFORD 


Editor, Adult Education Bulletin, 
Department of Adult Education, NEA 


NDER the provisions of the 
| | G.I. Bill of Rights (Public 

Law 346, 78th Congress) 
every qualified veteran may receive 
financial assistance for from one to 
four years of education or train- 
ing. He will receive such assistance 
only if he enters an approved 
school and makes application for 
this financial aid, covering tuition, 
books and supplies up to $500 
per school year and living expenses 
of $50 per month ($75 with de- 
pendents). The initiative rests 
with the veteran. 


The Bill provides money for the 
veteran. But he will turn to the 
schools and colleges of America for 
the education. The extent to 
which he may use the money and 
the extent to which he will receive 
true educational value for it will 
depend upon the adequacy of the 
educational offerings the schools 
provide. 


This is not just a problem for 
the colleges and universities. In 
fact it is estimated that about 60 
per cent of the veterans will not be 
eligible for work at the college 
level. On the assumption that 
fifteen million men will have been 
in the armed forces by the war's 
end, ten million will lack high 
school completion. Roughly 4,- 
500,000 will have completed no 
more than the eighth grade of 
whom 500,000 will have com- 
pleted only the fourth grade or 
less. Even if the colleges make lib- 
eral allowances for training received 
in service, the major problem is one 
for the public schools in every com- 
munity in the country. 

The excellence of this public- 
school education for veterans is of 
crucial concern, not only to the 
veteran, but to the nation as a 
whole, and particularly to the 
schools. Never before has this na- 
tion or the world faced such com- 
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plex problems as will come with 
the war’s end. Never before has it 
been so imperative that the citizens 
of this country be alert and in- 
formed regarding present and im- 
minent problems. Returning vete- 
rans will soon comprise the domi- 
nant segment of our citizenry— 
the segment which will make the 
basic decisions affecting future gen- 
erations. It is of vital concern to 
the nation that this group, as well 
as others, be given the best possible 
assistance to make an intelligent 
and adequate contribution to the 
solution of the complex problems 


ahead. 


The veteran will return from a 
period of intense experience in the 
arts of destruction to a world des- 
perate for the arts of construction. 
Failure to provide the education 
needed by the veteran can well 
prove socially suicidal. 


If the schools of America meet 
this challenge, they will have given 
the country renewed faith in its 
educational system and a wider 
vision of what the schools can con- 
tribute to the growth of the na- 
tion. From a purely selfish point 
of view the schools can thus, if 
they will, insure stronger and 
broader support in the years to 
come. 


Danger Points 


As the schools face this problem, 
there are certain danger points 
which must be avoided. 

First, the maturity of veterans, 
due to both age and experience, 
prohibits the possibility of educa- 
tion by traditional processes. They 
cannot be placed in classes with 
children of equivalent academic 
educational attainment. Further- 
more, the interest and motivation, 
the educational requirements and 
rate of learning of veterans are 
basically different from those of 
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children. Frequently, their attitude 
has changed from indifference to 
great interest because they see the 
need for education as they never 
saw it before. But utility will be 
the criterion against which they 
will measure what they are offered. 
This does not necessarily mean 
that they will seek only vocational 
types of schooling, but it does 
mean that what they study will 
have to make a direct contribution 
to their lives as civilians. 

Second, the education of vete- 
rans should not be thought of as 
merely remedial—a process of 
catching up. Veterans need to be 
helped to take their places as func- 
tioning citizens in a peacetime 
world. Their education must be as 
functional as their needs. It must 
be education to meet adult prob- 
lems and it must be geared to adult 
interests. If the schools think of 
their responsibility as only helping 
veterans catch up in terms of aca- 
demic knowledge, they will fall 
far short of an adequate solution 
to the problem. 


Third, veterans, because of their 
military experiences, do not be- 
come typical civilians merely by 
shedding their uniforms. The in- 
tensity and after-effects of these ex- 
periences will vary widely, of 
course, among individuals and 
categories of servicemen. But, 
whether or not they have been 
brushed by the wings of death, 
they will have had their fill of 
regimentation and rigid control. 
As is vividly shown by Willard 
Waller in The Veteran Comes 
Back, their attitudes and interests 
will only gradually, at best, be re- 
molded into civilian patterns. 

All this means a tremendous 
problem in adult education. Edu- 
cation designed for children can- 
not and will not meet needs and 

(Conti.ued on page 330) 
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Loaned by a local department store, the flags in the above display 
greatly enhanced its color and its meaning. The exhibit was arranged 
by the Library Committee of the Duncan Brown School in Petersburg. 


Petersburg Launches Elementary 


School Library Program 


by Jutia Frances ROBINSON 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Petersburg 


T= Petersburg elementary 
school library program, now 
operating in all eight elemen- 
tary schools, is largely a voluntary 
movement. Due largely to re- 
quests by certain elementary school 
principals and teachers for aid in 
organizing and improving their 
book collections, a city school li- 
brary supervisor was appointed by 
the Petersburg school board in 
July, 1944. Not all schools re- 
quested library service at first and 
in no case was any school required 
to accept it. However, the con- 
sistent interest and cooperation in 
the development of the program 
on the part of the school adminis- 
tration, principals, and_ teachers 
have already resulted in steady and 
thorough progress. 

An attempt has been made to 
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organize and develop the book col- 
lections simultaneously in all the 
elementary schools. Three prin- 
cipals, aided by a few teachers, who 
volunteered their services, made a 
good start during the past sum- 
mer. The following program was 
then worked out and is now in 
progress in all the five white and 
three Negro schools of the city: 

All books which teachers are 
willing to donate from the room 
collections are assembled in a cen- 
tral place, where they are carefully 
examined by the principal and the 
library supervisor and their future 
use determined. They may be 
placed in the central library, dis- 
carded if undesirable or mutilated 
beyond repair, or returned to the 
homeroom if they may prove more 
valuable there. 
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The volunteer principal, teach- 
er, or clerk in each school then pre- 
pares a basic record of each book 
on a 3” x 5” card on which she 
lists the author, title, place of pub- 
lication, publisher, copyright date, 
and paging. To this card she later 
adds the accession and call numbers 
of the book. Any corrections which 
may be made by the school library 
supervisor, verified by the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, are then marked in 
red. On the back of the card sub- 
ject headings are assigned by the 
supervisor. If the book is listed 
in the Children’s Catalog, the vol- 
unteer worker may assign the head- 
ings which it provides. The data, 
thus recorded on the basic card, 
provide a temporary shelf list rec- 
ord and the information needed to 
make catalog cards later. 

A typewritten accession record 
is made of the books at hand, and 
the accession number is written in 
each book. Then, in order, the call 
number is assigned, cards and pock- 
ets are prepared and, with the “‘date 
due’ slips, placed in the book. 
Following the outside lettering and 
shellacking, the book is ready for 
circulation. 


Referring then to the basic card 
on which the required informa- 
tion has been recorded and care- 
fully checked by the school library 
supervisor, the volunteer principal, 
teacher, or clerk is ready to pro- 
ceed with typewriting the perma- 
nent shelf list and catalog cards. 
These cards are then rechecked and 
filed by the school library super- 
visor. 

The number of volumes thus 
placed in the basic library collec- 
tion of each school varies accord- 
ing to the procedure desired by the 
individual school administrative 
staff. Some classrooms have con- 
tributed more freely to the central 
library than others. On the other 
hand, some principals prefer to be- 
gin their central collections with 
new books only. Thus one school 
library may begin with a thousand 
cr more volumes, while another 
may start with a collection of only 
one or two hundred. In the fu- 
ture, as new books are received, all 
will be placed in the central library 
of each school. 


Training “Librarians” 
At the outset many volunteer 
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‘librarians’, having had little or 
no previous library training, were 
somewhat awed by the number and 
range of technical details which 
such a program involves. The ra- 
pidity and ease with which they 
have acquired the technique of li- 
brary practice show, however, that 
while a trained librarian is desir- 
able for each school, it is not neces- 
sary to wait for the more ideal 
situation. Most of the work thus 
far has been done by the volun- 
teer principal or teacher with the 
aid of the school library super- 
visor, who is her co-worker in 
initiating each new step and who 
becomes her adviser as each pro- 
cedure becomes established. 

A library manual, designed and 
prepared by the school library su- 
pervisor especially for use in the 
Petersburg schools, has been mim- 
eographed and placed in the hands 
of each principal. This manual 
serves a dual purpose in that it 
enables the volunteer “‘librarian”’ 
to proceed often without the di- 


rect guidance of the library super- 
visor and it provides for uniform- 
ity of practice in the entire city 
school library program. Guided 
by an informal record of each 
school’s weekly progress, the li- 
brary supervisor attempts to spend 
her time where she feels it is most 
needed. 

In each school a library reading 
room has been selected. These 
rooms vary in size according to the 
enrollment and the available room 
space in each building. Each is be- 
ing renovated by the removal of 
blackboards and cloakrooms and 
by refinishing with new plaster 
and paint. 

Orders have already been placed 
for new adjustable shelving, plans 
for the arrangement of the library 
rooms have been completed, and 
tentative lists of furniture to be 
purchased later have been com- 
piled. Adequate materials and sup- 
plies for preparing the books for 
circulation were secured soon after 
the present movement began. 


Inspired by the progress thus far 
attained in organizing and equip- 
ping their central libraries, the ele- 
mentary schools have begun a cam- 
paign for the acquisition of addi- 
tional library books. The selection 
of books from the state public 
school library list is made by teach- 
ers who submit individual re- 
quests; by the principal, whose se- 
lections supplement those of the 
teachers; and by the library super- 
visor, who checks the list and 
makes any recommendations which 
she may deem desirable. 

Petersburg’s public school li- 
braries still have much to accom- 
plish, but through the splendid 
cooperation of the superintendent, 
the school board, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers, the program 
for centralized elementary school 
libraries has now been successfully 
launched and its development will 
assure more adequate and exten- 
sive library facilities for the chil- 
dren of Petersburg’s public schools. 





The Book Week display, arranged by the Library Committee of the Stonewall Jackson School in Petersburg, features 
a collection of dolls which were contributed by collectors throughout the city. Many of them are imported and their 
similarity to book characters which they illustrate aroused much interest and enthusiasm. 
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Peace Draft Versus 
Peace Daft? 


(Continued from page 314) 


ourselves against the chance that 
this “‘fire department’’ may de- 
velop troubles, may be unable or 
unwilling to prevent our being 
scorched again by the flames of 
war. This insurance policy must 
be our own national strength. In 
our strength is the best insurance 
of our security. 


Two Choices 


We have two choices of develop- 
ing this national strength: We 
can maintain a large, professional 
Army and Navy. Or we can main- 
tain a small core of professional 
soldiers and sailors backed by a 
trained citizen reserve obtained 
through the universal military 
training of the youth of the na- 
tion between the ages of 18 and 21. 

The first course would impose 
a crushing financial burden upon 
American taxpayers. Maintaining 
of huge professional military estab- 
lishments also is repugnant to 
Americans. The latter course is 
the more practical and more demo- 
cratic. It is in accord with the 
principle that in a democracy the 
blessings and responsibilities of 
citizenship are shared alike by all 
citizens. The American Legion is 
now sporsoring legislation in 
Congress (H.R. 515 and S. 188) 
for the immediate enactment of 
the principle of peacetime universal 
military training into law. It says 
let’s adopt the principle now and 
let our military experts work out 
the details of the program later 
after consulting with all groups 
that will be affected. 


In supporting this legislation 
The American Legion insists there 
is only one basis on which it is 
justifiable, that is the basis of 
national security. If the country 
derives some valuable by-products 
from a peacetime universal military 
training program, they will be 
added dividends. Such by-products 
may be the improved health of our 
young men, the development of 
their leadership qualities, the 
broadening of their horizons and 
outlooks, and the specialized train- 
ing they will get. 

Adoption of peacetime universal 
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Good Education 


Businessmen Say So 


The Nation’s businessmen might well be expected to give more 
attention and more financial support to the public schools, if an 
effort just begun by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce is endorsed 
by local chambers all over the country. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is attempting to show to busi- 
nessmen that education is a good investment; that it is an investment 
in people which will pay off liberally. 

First step is the publication of a report seeking to show that there 
is a direct relationship between economic status and the educational 
level of the people of our country. 


The Chamber first looked at the facts concerning adult educa- 
tional levels, enrolment in schools, current expenses of school sys- 
tems, teacher salaries and sources of school funds. It then studied 
several indices of economic well-being and their relationship to 
schooling. 


The businessmen found that: 
1. Persons with more schooling earn more money. 


Documentation: The Chamber studied 40,620 native white males 
in the North Region of the USA. More than 50 per cent of those 
who had been in college for 1 year or more were earning $5,000 
or more. Thirty-nine per cent of those who had been in high school 
for 1 year or more were in the same earning brackets. But only 11 
per cent of those who had 8 years of schooling or less reached the 
$5,000 income-level. 


2. Persons with higher education pay more rent for their dwell- 
ings or own homes with higher rental values. 

Documentation: The Chamber studied 51,153 native white 
males, 35 to 44 years of age in cities of 250,000 or more in one of 
the regions of the country. It found that the rents of $75 and 
over were paid predominately by those who had been in college one 
year or more. Only 17 per cent of those who had 8 years of 
schooling succeeded in reaching the $75-a-month rental class. 

3. Areas which maintain good schools and a high educational 
level are also the areas of high per capita retail sales. 

Documentation: The Chamber found that the two states in which 
the median years of school completed ranged from 10 to 10.9 also 
have a per capita retail sales ranging from $564 to $420—among 
the highest in the country. On the other hand, states in which the 














military training would enormous- 
ly strengthen America’s influence 
in the councils of other nations in 
the world organization for endur- 
ing peace. Our friends and our 
former enemies alike, would know 
that America was prepared to 
shoulder her part of world respon- 
sibility against recurrence of war. 


It would mean literally, that Amer- 
ica not only has the will for peace, 
but the punch behind that will 
to enforce it. 

And if, God forbid, the inter- 
national machinery for peace 
should break down, America with 
universal military training can 
stand alone on her own strength. 


Compulsory Military Training 


(Continued from page 316) 


ing was only of a semi-military 
nature — meterology, engineering, 


languages, radio and radar, cook- 
ing and baking, aviation mechanics 
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Is Good Business 


median years of school completed is from 7 to 6, have retail sales 
of only $120 to $200 per capita. 

4. Telephone service and magazine circulation are more wide- 
spread in areas which have a higher educational level. 


Documentation: The 32 states which have the most widespread 
magazine circulation and the greatest concentration of telephone 
service also have the higher schooling levels of citizens. 


Businessmen’s Questions 

Having established that the demand for better homes comes from 
better educated people, the Chamber of Commerce asks: does this 
fact support the interest of real estate and construction trades in 
upgrading the level of education within the community? 

And since retail sales and education are shown to rise together, 
cannot the consumptive capacity of the people be raised by the right 
kind of education? 

Does the fact that wider magazine circulation is found in areas 
of higher education suggest the value of raising the educational level 
of youth? 


Conclusions 


On the basis of facts collected by the businessmen, the Chamber 
of Commerce concludes: 


(1) That education is an essential instrument through which 
commerce, industry and agriculture can be expanded in rising degree. 
(2) That since education has been and should continue to be a 
local function—at least on the state level—every community should 
ascertain its own educational status and economic condition, and 
set to work to utilize education as a lever for its own advancement. 


The local community should join in a similar state program. 

(3) That the cost of adequate education is an investment that 
local citizens and business can well afford in increased measure, when 
related step by step to the improvement of local economic conditions. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s findings were made public in 
a report entitled Education—An Investment in People. It was com- 
piled by the Chamber’s Committee on Education, which is headed 
by Thomas Boushall, Virginia banker. 

A very small supply of this report is available from the UV. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. 














and flight, etc. 


Already a number of authors of 
articles on the general subject are 
advocating a distributed plan or 
option. 


Should We Legislate Now? 

Very convincing arguments may 
be advanced in favor of postpon- 
ing legislation until the war is 
over. We can then think more 
clearly about such matters, free 
from the emotion and excitement 
of war time. We can then know 
what machinery for maintaining 
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the peace we shall have and to 
what extent the great powers seem 
to be able to co-operate for main- 
taining peace. At any rate, it seems 
that it is not necessary to start 
compulsory training for some years 
after the war. Those trained in 
the next ten years will in all like- 
lihood never be called upon to 
serve in the armed forces, even if 
the results of their training should 
not have disappeared. There is a 
growing feeling that the men now 
in service should have a say in the 
matter, though it is difficult to see 


that their attitude would be ma- 
terially different from that of the 
rest of us. At any rate, there is 
absolutely no need for compulsory 
military training as long as the Se- 
lective Service Act is in force. 

Military Training in High 

School 

Growing also out of the feeling 
that we should never again be 
caught unprepared is the increased 
interest in military training in the 
high school. The arguments for 
and against are in the main those 
for and against compulsory mili- 
tary training. The situation is 
nevertheless somewhat different. 
The values for military training 
in the high school are certain to 
be less. No provision has in the 
past been made for medical and 
dental service. The cadets live at 
home and there is lacking the ad- 
vantage of life in the camp or bar- 
racks with its democratic and so- 
cializing influence. On the other 
hand, military training in the high 
school is far less expensive both in 
terms of cash expense and in the 
effects of disruption and delay in 
educational and vocational careers. 

The bulk of opinion of educa- 
tors has in the past, as indicated 
in their published statement, been 
opposed to military training in the 
high school. They declare among 
other things that: 

1. Military training in the high 
school is largely drill in the man- 
ual of arms and in marching and 
as such has very little military 
value and can be learned in a very 
short time when and if needed. 

2. High school youth are too 
impressionable and not sufficiently 
mature and therefore develop a 
militaristic spirit which is highly 
undesirable. 

3. Military training at the high 
school period is less valuable as 
preparedness than physical educa- 
tion and tends to take the time 
otherwise given to physical educa- 
tion. 

4. Most boys do not have the 
time for military training in high 
school without serious interference 
with other activities which are ex- 
cellent training both for war and 
for peace. 

Even as late as a year ago a poll 
published in The Nations Schools 
in January, 1944, 45 per cent of 
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PRIL is truly the “‘telling”’ 
A month of the school year. 
Word from the superintend- 
ent about next year’s contract tells 
in effect what he thinks of your 
success as a teacher. The parents’ 
attitude toward taxes and the 
schools tells in large measure how 
the boys and girls rate you as a 
friend, a counselor, and a leader. 
The general appearance of the 
school—its state of repair, the 
freshness of its equipment, neatness 
of the grounds, and freedom from 
disfigurement and from writing on 
the walls—all of these and more 
tell how well you are doing the 
important job of building citizens 
out of boys and girls. 


New Practices 


And so April comes as a month 
of inventory and rededication for 
the teacher. It serves as an oppor- 
tune time to revise the public rela- 
tions program. An examination of 
newer practices in schools through- 
out the country may serve you 
well. 

Building on the occasion of 
war, an elementary school in De- 
troit has constructed a large mili- 
tary service board in its corridor 
upon which are listed the names of 
brothers and sisters of children now 
enrolled in the school. This ex- 
pression of patriotism appeals to 
the pride of both parents and 
pupils and thus helps build good- 
will for the school. 

In another section of the coun- 
try, a school located in a poor 
neighborhood manages to direct 
the reading interests of parents into 
profitable channels by planning 
with a committee of parents the 
books which shall fill a parent 
shelf in the school library. This, 
incidentally, makes an occasion for 
the schools to include samples of 
elementary texts and literature 
about the program and progress 
of the schools. 

A large school system in Ohio 
in planning its 1945 Vacation 
Guide for the aid of children and 
parents answers the childs question, 
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April the “Telling” Month 


by Otis A. CrosBy 


President, School Public Relations Association 


“What can I do this summer.” 
The four-page, three-column pub- 
lication with illustrations lists 
dozens of opportunities within the 
city for the profitable entertain- 
ment of students during the sum- 
mer months. Also enumerated are 
opportunities for earning money 
on a part-time basis and appeals 
for employment in the Youth 
Farm Program and the Victory 
Gardening Program. All of this 
has the very desirable effect of 
letting the parents know that the 
schools are genuinely interested in 
their children even after the aca- 
demic year has ended. 

The PTA offers opportunity for 
extended public relations. One 
small elementary school reports a 
PTA parade through the class- 
rooms just prior to the opening of 
the monthly meeting. This makes 
an occasion for children to plan 
with the teachers in order that 
their work can be attractively dis- 
played in the school building each 
month. The idea helps assure com- 
munity appreciation of the work 
of the whole school. 

An auditorium teacher tells of 
cultivating public relations through 
the cooperative planning and film- 
ing of a school movie developing 
better habits of traffic safety. This 
called for parent cooperation and 
assured sustained parent interest in 
the product. 

Many schools build on their 
good relations by planning an 


honor roll to be displayed in a 
conspicuous place for those chil- 
dren who have improved their per- 
formance during the month. This 
does much to create good-will 
among the children and the homes. 
Many pupils would never make the 
traditional ‘‘A’’ honor roll, yet 
their efforts at improvements de- 
serve much commendation. 

Letters to drop-outs during the 
semester somehow seem to convey 
the idea of continued interest on 
the part of the schools. A teacher- 
hobby show will do much to let 
the public know that teachers are 
people; that their abilities extend 
well beyond the classroom. 


Vitalized Commencements 


It is not too early to look for- 
ward to a vitalized commencement 
program — one that will demon- 
strate to citizens of the community 
some of the unusual accomplish- 
ments of the school and of the 
pupils. One school relates how 
they turn the eighth grade grad- 
uation over to the parents. Such 
an assumption of responsibilities 
entails appreciation for the work 
of teaching and understanding of 
much of the work of the school. 

All of this reflects on the fact 
that April is truly the “‘telling”’ 
month—an inventory month, as it 
were, in which labors are assessed 
and the future is visioned in terms 
of the greatest good to all the chil- 
dren. . 


Compulsory Military Training 


(Continued from page 325) 


400 superintendents of schools 
were opposed to a high school 
R.O.T.C. and 32 per cent more 
opposed to it as a mandatory meas- 
ure. 

The writer of this article was 
superintendent of schools at On- 
tario, Oregon, for two years at a 
time when every boy in the high 
school belonged to a uniformed 
high school military company. Ex- 
perience at that time did not seem 


to prove that the arguments about 
the unfortunate results of military 
training in high school were valid, 
but neither did it indicate that it 
is of material value for the pur- 
poses of preparedness. 

Most of the arguments.in favor 
of military training in high school 
are difficult to support. They cen- 
ter around ‘‘disciplinary’’ and 
health values which are not all out- 
side the realm of speculation, 
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doubt, and controversy. Certain- 
ly if we are to have compulsory 
military training after the age of 
18, there is very little to be said 
for military training before that 
age. Even among the military of- 
ficers who advocate compulsory 
military training, there are very 
few who favor high school mili- 
tary training. The values of high 
school military training are so 
small, and so questionable that it 
does not seem to be a very promis- 
ing venture. 


Author’s Conclusions 


In conclusion, the author of this 
discussion believes that: 
1. Compulsory military train- 
ing is likely to be desirable and 
that it constitutes no threat to 
peace or democracy. 
2. We certainly do not need to 
begin it now, perhaps not even to 
make up our minds about it for 
several years to come. 
3. When established it should 
permit such options on the part of 
the trainee as 
a. a year of continuous train- 
ing to begin at any age be- 
tween 18 and 22 

b. the equivalent of a year of 
training to be taken while 
in college 

c. the equivalent of a year of 

training to be taken in sev- 
eral short periods of not less 
than three months each 

d. a combination of b and c. 

4. The program of compulsory 
military training should 

a. include a definite program of 

medical and dental inspec- 
tion and treatment 

b. provide training in voca- 

tional pursuits likely to be 
of value in time of war 

c. provide free living expenses 

and clothing and a monthly 
stipend of not less than $25 
or $35 a month. 

5. Military training in high 
school is of so little value and of 
so little danger as to warrant very 
little serious support or little very 
serious Opposition. 

6. We should be very careful 
not to be confused in our thinking 
by the excitement and emotional 
mass hysteria of war time and not 
to base our conclusions very heav- 
ily upon the popular opinion at 
this time. 
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Rich Country—Poor Country 


The Reason—Education and Training 


More evidence showing that education and technical training 
contribute to the wealth of a nation continues to come from the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, which last month published its ‘‘Edu- 
cation—an Investment in People.’ 

Latest documentation appeared in the form of a booklet entitled 
“Education Steps Up Living Standards,’’ prepared for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce by Dr. Harold F. Clark, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Theme of the booklet is that a country, no matter how poor in 
resources, can become prosperous if it gives its people adequate edu- 
cation and training. On the other hand, a country rich in natural 
resources will remain poor if its people are denied education and 
training. 

Take Colombia, South America, as an example: 

Colombia has rich land, enormous oil resources, low cost power, 
and great forests. Much of the country has a good climate. But 
the people are kept in ignorance, illiteracy is high, technical educa- 
tion is almost totally lacking. ‘‘The net result,’’ says Dr. Clark, 
“is an extremely low standard of living.” 

The other example is Denmark, with its sandy land, few min- 
erals, limited forests, short growing season and poor sources of 
power. A hundred years ago Denmark was one of the poorest 
countries in Europe. Then the country discovered the power of 
education and technical training. The power of the farmer and 
the worker increased. ‘This rise in technical efficiency,”’ says Dr. 
Clark, ‘‘brought an amazing change in the level of living. Today, 
Denmark has one of the high incomes of the world.” 


True All Over World 
In essence, this illustration is repeated several times. 


Mexico—trich natural resources, low educational level, equals low 
standard of living., 


New Zealand—limited natural resources, high educational level, 
equals high standard of living. 


Dr. Clark found similar trends in Norway and Switzerland, rep- 
resenting countries of relatively high living standards; and in Chile 
and Romania, having low standards of living. 


Dr. Clark concludes: 


‘There is one thing . . . that you will always find in any coun- 
try with a high income. You will find that the people have a high 
level of education and a great technical skill. It might be argued 
that countries having a large income use this income to educate their 
people and give them technical training, and there is, undoubtedly, 
something to this argument. The wealthier a country is, the more 
technical training it can afford, and that in turn makes it even 
wealthier. In the economic field it is always difficult to find strictly 
casual factors. The evidence is impressive that education is a casual 
factor as far as income is concerned. In other words, if a country 
will increase the amount of education and technical training, the 
income will increase. In the light of all the information available, 
we are justified in saying that the income will increase far more 
than the cost of the education. The more the education increases, 
the higher the income rises. In this sense we are justified in saying 
that more education will cause an increase in the income of a 
country.” 
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study the subject of establishing a 
university and to make a report 
concerning the same at its next ses- 
sion. 

Twenty-one members of this 
commission, among whom were 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Cabell, met at Rockfish Gap, Vir- 
ginia, in August, 1818. Jefferson, 
being chairman and having a 
forceful personality and matured 
views on education, naturally 
dominated the meeting. He asked 
that Central College serve as the 
nucleus of the University, and he 
reported a plan for the institution 
and for a general scheme of educa- 
tion. His plan was accepted; and 
when the commission made its re- 
port to the General Assembly on 
January 25, 1819, an act estab- 
lishing the University was passed. 
This act placed the institution un- 
der the rule of seven visitors, who 
Were empowered to appoint from 
their own body a rector to preside 
at their meetings. 
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Thomas Jefferson, Educator 
(Continued from page 318) 


Jefferson, having been selected 
as rector by the board of visitors, 
became the real head of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and discharged, 
of necessity, many more duties than 
a modern university president. (It 
was Jefferson’s wish that there be 
no president because such would 
tule arbitrarily, and this would 
lead to intrigue among faculty 
members who would seek his favor 
for personal ends; consequently, 
there was rotation of professors as 
chairmen for twenty years.) Be- 
lieving that a good physical plant 
would attract professors who 
would bring distinction to the 
University, Jefferson carefully 
planned the buildings and super- 
intended their construction; but he 
did not overlook the fact that 
teachers, not structures, make a 
university. In choosing his faculty, 
Jefferson showed great respect for 
scholarship. Eminence in his own 
field of scholarship was one of the 
prerequisites, according to Jeffer- 
son; and the others were broad cul- 
ture, teaching ability, integrity, 
and amiability. Since he preferred 
to have the ablest which America 
or Europe could furnish or none 
at all, he found it necessary to send 
Francis Walker Gilmer to Europe 
to make the selection. As a result, 
five European professors and three 
American professors made up the 
first faculty. In keeping with his 
ideas concerning democracy and re- 
ligious freedom, he placed all of 
the professors on an equal footing 
in rank and authority, and he ig- 
nored their religious affiliations. 

In planning for the instruction 
to be offered by the University, 
Jefferson showed his own mental 











Wanted Wanted 


Several school men to work in a 
YMCA boys’ camp on Chesapeake 
Bay, to assist with program activi- 
ties 8 or 10 weeks. If interested 
write or call. 


T. Aubrey Morse, 
Camp Director 


Central YMCA 
Norfolk 7, Virginia 





























processes and interests. The Uni- 
versity was to be composed of a 
number of distinct schools giving 
instruction in what Jefferson called 
“useful branches of service’. As 


the institution grew, more de. 
partments could be added. Stu- 
dents could attend as many schools 
as they saw fit, but no one could 
attend less than three. This phase 
of Jefferson’s planning reflects his 
characteristic confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the individual to deter- 
mine for himself what is best for 
him. 

Among the subjects included in 
the curriculum were history, Span- 
ish, French, Italian, German, An- 
glo-Saxon, chemistry, physics, 
botany, zoology, anatomy and 
medicine. Jefferson included Span- 
ish because future connections with 
Spain and Spanish American coun- 
tries would make this language 
valuable to American citizens and 
because much of early American 
history was written in Spanish. 
French, he said, was important be- 
cause of its use in the intercourse 
of nations and because of its value 
as a depository of science. German 
was offered because of its scientific 
value, and Italian was taught on 
account of its fine style and com- 
position. Jefferson was the first to 
include Anglo-Saxon in a college 
curriculum. He included it because 
it was an aid in the study of com- 
mon law and of English as a lan- 
guage. 

Since he had bought and sur- 
veyed the site for the institution, 
had planned the buildings and su- 
perintended their construction, and 
had performed all of the other 
necessary duties in connection with 
its development, Jefferson was 
more than a founder; he was the 
Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The fact that he had this 
inscribed on his tombstone shows 
that he preferred this title and he 
thought of this as one of his sig- 
nificant contributions to America. 

By giving expression, through 
the founding of the University 
of Virginia, to his views respecting 
the scope and function of higher 
education, Jefferson inaugurated a 
new era in American education, and 
he will always hold a high place 
in that worthy company of Amer- 


| ican educational pioneers. 
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buys more than sixty million dollars 
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Basic information on the 
railway industry is con- 
tained in a “Teacher’s 
Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American 
Railroads and a “‘Pupil’s 
Kit” prepared by the 
Southern Railway System. Free copies of 
both are available to school officials and 
teachers. Write to Holcombe Parkes, Assis- 
tant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 
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ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 





gives practice he 


in generalizing and in reasoning 
The pupil is consistently trained to analyze, to reason inductively, 


and to use arithmetic 


in recognizing relationships 


Through carefully planned experiences, insight into number rela- 
tionships is developed along with increased ability to attack problems. 


in computing accurately and quickly 
Effective drill (30 types of drill material) plus a systematic mainte- 
nance program insures skill in computation. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 





Represented by C. G. BAILey 
Box 170, Richmond 


What Does the G. I. Bill Mean to Schools? 


(Continued from page 321) 


interests of veterans. The lessons 
learned by the armed forces in their 
use of modern instructional tech- 
niques, the methods of increasing 
educational efficiency, should not 
go unheeded by civilian educators. 
In terms of a simpler technology, 
we should still beat our swords 
into educational plowshares. All 
this means that the public schools 
of America, if they are to meet the 
challenge of ten million or more 
returning servicemen who are not 
qualified for college work, must 
develop the most comprehensive 
and functional program of adult 
education this country, or any 
country, has ever seen. And this is 
entirely apart from the educational 
needs of war-industry workers who 
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must be “‘retooled’’ for peacetime 
pursuits. 

It is a state and local problem. 
The federal government, through 
the Veterans Administration, is au- 
thorized only to offer counseling 
services and to pay certain costs 
when the veteran makes applica- 
tion and indicates that he has en- 
rolled in a school listed by his 
State. 


What Can Schools Do? 


What then can the schools do? 

On the one hand, the veteran 
must be told what his educational 
and economic opportunities are: 
where to go, whom to see, and 
what to do. On the other hand, 
the schools need to know what 
their responsibilities will be: how 





many veterans will be students for 
how long to study what. 

On the state level a state com. 
mittee shoud be formed under the 
chairmanship of the Chief State 
School Officer to study the educa- 
tional problems of the veteran re- 
turning to that State; to learn 
from the armed services and the 
Veterans Administration what the 
veteran's educational needs are 
likely to be, what his educational 
ability and experience is; to deter- 
mine what facilities are available, 
what will be needed, and what 
problems of teacher training are 
present. [his committee should 
develop suggestions and aids to 
local communities in establishing 
adequate counseling and educa- 
tional facilities for returning vet- 
erans. 

On the community level a com- 
mittee should be formed under the 
chairmanship of the school super- 
intendent to study the problem in 
terms of that community. This 
committee should uncover indus- 
trial and labor needs and problems 
of home adjustment. It should 
work closely with local counseling 
agencies for the veteran. But chief 
among the problems within the 
community are these: developing 
courses which will increase the skill 
and knowledge of the veteran in 
his vocational, home, and commu- 
nity living, and in his responsibil- 
ities as a citizen; securing and train- 
ing teachers in adult-education 
methods; encouraging the veteran 
to take advantage of his opportu- 
nity; and keeping the program 
flexible to meet the changing needs 
of veterans. 

The problems of numbers and 
educational attainment of veterans 
will vary tremendously for local- 
ities within a particular state. It 
is up to the schools of each state 
to see that the veteran gets not 
only what he wants but what he 
needs, when and where he needs 
it. Let it never be said that the 
schools of any state failed the vet- 
eran by failing to plan for his re- 
orientation in civil life. The G.I. 
Bill presents the opportunity for 
the veteran, educationally speaking. 
It is the duty of the schools to of- 
fer him what he needs—competent 
and sympathetic help in adjusting 
to his new role as ex-serviceman 
citizen. 
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Practical expression of the principles and 
ideals of modern health education. In- 
terests the child in healthful living. Em- 
phasizes nutrition, mental hygiene, and 
safety education. 


Healthful Ways 
—Grade 4. $.51 


al 


Let’s Be Healthy 


-* 
NEW HEALTH and GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS - SMILEY - STRANG 


LISTED FOR USE IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


—Grade 5. $.51 —Grade 7. $.51 
A Sound Body 
—Grade 8. $.57 


Teaches through typical life situations. 
Teaches conservation of health of home 
and community, and gives full command 
of scientific knowledge connected with 
health. 


Habits Healthful and Safe 
—Grades 6. $.51 


* 


Growing Up Healthily 








“This book can’t get into the classroom too fast. 
We need it; we've been waiting for it.” 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


OUR 
AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


A TExTBooK IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Packard—Overton—Wood 


“The authors have made a real contribution to- 
ward the training of our youth to see our coun- 
try’s responsibilities as a world power and at the 
same time to train them to help their country 


meet those responsibilities.” 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Instructional materials and experiences boldly 
designed to prepare youth for active and worthy 
citizenship in our democracy. 


CIVICS IN 
AMERICAN 
LIFE 


EDMONSON AND DoNDINEAU 


The Edmonson and Dondineau civics meets square- 
ly and competently the challenge of the times in 


teaching civics as the study of democracy. 


Expert provision for Excellent 
individual differences. study helps. 
Fine problem-solving method. ne 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue Represented in Virginia by 
New York 14, N. Y. R. M. WittiaMs, Driver, Va. 
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Presidents of VEA Departments 


MARY ELIZABETH 
ELLMORE 


Department of Supervisors 


N.-CELESTE JONES 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Teacher in Grace Arents Ele- 
mentary School, Richmond; 
past president Richmond Ele- 
mentary Teachers; member 
numerous committees of local, 
state, and national organiza- 
tions; educated Richmond public 
schools, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Harvard, University of 
Colorado, Candidate for B.S. 
Mary Washington College this 
summer. 


JOSEPH A. SCHAD 


Department of Vocational 
Education 


Director of adult education, 
Newport News High School; 
formerly instructor Hampton 
High School, general shop and 
head of industrial arts, Newport 
News High School; experienced 
in retail distribution and elec- 
trical trade; B.S. Oswego State 
Teachers College, graduate stu- 
dent Cornell University. 
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JOSEPHINE N. 
HOWDERSHELL 


Department of Elementary 
Principals 


Principal of Fairfax Elementary 
School; formerly president Fair- 
fax Education Association, 
member Editorial Board Vir- 
ginia Journal; secretary-treasurer 
and vice-president Department 
of Elementary Principals; edu- 
cated Roanoke High School, 
Georgetown College, diploma 
Farmville Normal School, B.S. 
Mary Washington College, M.A. 
George Washington University: 


F. W. SISSON 


Department of Secondary 
Principals 


Principal of Radford High 
School; formerly teacher Shaws- 
ville High School and principal 
Eagle Rock High School; mem- 
ber summer faculty Radford 
College; member Curriculum 
and Guidance Committees, State 
Department of Education; edu- 
cated Roanoke College, B.S. 
University of Virginia, M.A. 
Columbia University. 


Director of Instruction Dinwid- 
die County; formerly teacher in 
Fairfax County, elementary su- 
pervisor in Mathews, Middlesex 
and Dinwiddie Counties; mem- 
ber numerous state and local 
committees; educated Floris 
High School, B.S. from Madi- 
son College, candidate for M.A, 
from Northwestern University 
this summer. 


R. B. CRAWFORD 


Department of School 
Trustees 


Chairman Prince Edward Coun- 
ty School Board; proprietor and 
manager Kilkare Laundry, Farm- 
ville; president Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Dry Cleaners; chair- 
man American Legion Commit- 
tee on School Cooperation; past 
American Legion national ex- 
ecutive committeeman; educated 
Augusta Military Academy and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


M’LEDGE MOFFETT 


Department of Teacher 
Training 


Dean of Women at Radford 
College, Woman's Division of 
Virginia Polytechnie Institute; 
active in teacher education, the 
development of home economics, 
and work with youth groups; 
author of five books and many 
articles; B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
Uni- 


degrees from Columbia 


versity. 


L. T. HALL 


Department of Superin- 
tendents 


Superintendent Isle of Wight 
County; formerly principal 
Windsor, Stevensville High 
Schools; president and past 
secretary Ruritan National; past 
president Smithfield Rotary, 
Windsor Ruritan; chairman 
County War Finance Commit- 
tee; educated public schools 
Newport News, B.A. Richmond 
College, M.A. William and 
Mary. 
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Young minds are naturally alert, active, eager and 


iM able to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is 
interested virtually no limit upon what they will reach out for, 
absorb, and use—if it comes to them in answer to 
their own curiosity and interest. 
itt the eta Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 
The treatment of each subject is pitched to the 
e grade level where it is most frequently needed. Each 
article is treated fully to include both the elementary 
and more advanced conception of the subject. But 
ee 9@ in every instance the treatment is as direct and as 
ROOM TO GROW simple as good writing can make it. 
The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 


That is why all grades—elementary and through high 
oo, school—use it so successfully—why Compton’s is first 


ON choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 
S a 





The Fact-Index — An Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make Compton's 
Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 


Skilfully arranged so that every item of infor- 
mation and every picture may be found quickly 
— brief fact entries on subjects not treated in 
separate articles ... many tables of informa- 
tion sought by young people .. . difficult names 
and terms pronounced. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














Board of Directors Meets 

The Board of Directors of the Virginia 

Education Association meeting at the 
headquarters office on March 9-10 trans- 
acted the following business: 

1. Approved the recommendations on 
the report of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Commission as adopted by the 
Policies Commission on January 6. 


2. Heard from Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster 
in regard to the plans of the State 
Board of Education. 

3. Discussed the association’s legislative 
and other objectives. 

4. Heard an interim report by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary expressing satisfac- 
tion with the work of the staff, the 
field service and public relations 
work, and a gain in VEA, NEA, 
and Preventorium memberships. 

5. Authorized the Executive Secretary 
to make the necessary adjustments in 
the budget and to purchase a new 
mimeograph machine when it is 
available. 

6. Received the appraisal of real prop- 
erty showing a value of $14,000 
for the property at 401 North 9th 
Street and $5,000 for that at 904 
E. Marshall Street and authorized 
the treasurer to carry the property 
on the books at the appraised value 
as of the date of appraisal. 

7. Went on record against the accep- 
tance by the VIRGINIA JOURNAL of 
advertisements of vacancies by Vir- 
ginia school divisions. 

8. Authorized a committee to study 
the matter of retirement provisions 
for employees of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and to report to 





VEA Activities-State and Local 


the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

9. Authorized the Executive Secretary 
te secure legal advice when needed. 

10. Heard reports from President Miller 
on his appearance as spokesman for 
the VEA and NEA on price control 
before the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Finance and 
his activities on behalf of federal aid 
for education. 

11. Heard reports from the vice-presi- 
dents on the work of the district 
associations. 

12. Authorized the president to appoint 
a committee on International Rela- 
tions and National Security if he 
deems it wise. 

The meeting was presided over by G. 
Tyler Miller, President, and the follow- 
ing members were present: J. Irving 
Brooks, R. Bruce Neill, Mrs. Gertrude C. 
Winborne, G. H. Reid, James G, Scott, 
C. B. Hopkins, W. R. Beazley, Mrs. Elsie 
T. Fletcher, C. L. Jennings, D. B. Webb, 
H. K. Cassell, R. L. Sweeney, G. A. Lay- 
man, Ethel Spilman. Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster and Dr. Walter Newman, State 
Department of Education, were also 
present at the Friday evening session. 


Welfare Committee Meets At 
The Preventorium 

The Welfare Committee met at the 
Preventorium, Universty of Virginia 
Hospital, on March 3 to inspect the new 
arcade connecting the Preventorium with 
the main building and to discuss needed 
improvements at the Preventorium and 
Catawba. 

Mrs. Fagg reported that the Nelson 





Teachers Cottage—Catawba, showing Sun Porch recently completed by 
the Virginia Education Association at a cost of $1,385. 
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County Teachers Association has offered 
a contribution of $60 for a piece of 
equipment or furniture for the Teachers 
Cottage. She was authorized to purchase 
a couch, if it seemed desirable, supple. 
menting the Nelson County contribution 
by Welfare funds not to exceed $25, 
Paint for the washrooms at Teachers Cot- 
tage was also authorized. 

Cases involving eligibility and admis- 
sion of patients to the Preventorium were 
presented and problems connected with 
the operation of the Preventorium were 
discussed with Dr. C. S, Lentz, Admin- 
istrator of the University Hospital. Dr. 
Lentz also reported on the efforts being 
made to improve the furnishings at the 
Preventorium. 

Chairman Ethel Spilman presented an 
outline on welfare work for teachers as 
a basis for work on the proposed hand- 
book and the Committee agreed on the 
general content of the handbook. 

Present at the meeting were Ethel Spil- 
man, Chairman, Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg, 
Mrs. Fay M. Barrow, Chairman of Sub- 
committee on Housekeeping at the Pre- 
ventorium, and Executive Secretary Fran- 
cis S. Chase. Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
past chairman, who has guided the work 
of the committee since its inception, at- 
tended the meeting by invitation. Presi- 
dent G. Tyler Miller and Hugh Sulfridge 
were prevented from attending by other 
appointments. 


District G Delegates Meet 

Approximately fifty delegates from the 
fourteen local associations represented in 
District G Education Association met in 
Harrisonburg on Saturday, March 17, 
1945, with Wilbur S. Pence, president, 
presiding. 

A short business meeting was held dur- 
ing which a budget was adopted for the 
year and new officers were elected to serve 
for two years beginning January 1, 1946. 
These officers are President, Edwin Will 
of Rockingham County; Vice-president, 
Robert Aylor of Stephens City; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Lou McCutch- 
eon of Harrisonburg. 

Following the business session, Francis 
S. Chase, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, addressed 
the group. He presented arguments for 
an improved educational program, point- 
ing out that national existence and secu- 
rity depend upon the education of the 
masses of the people, and that the level 
of education determines the producing, 
earning, and spending power of a coun- 
try. He also used charts to show Vir- 
ginia’s small investment in education and 
urged support of the recommendations 
made by the Denny Commission and of 
the proposed bill for Federal Aid for 
Schools, 

Fred O. Wygal, director of adult educa- 
tion in Virginia, addressed the group on 
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Safety Engineered in SUPERIOR School Coaches 


ear Visio 





amen vision for the school bus driver, made 
possible by full-slanting V-type windshield with 
narrow pillars, is an added measure of protection 
for the children who ride in Superior ALL-STEEL 
Safety Coaches. It’s just one of a host of features, 
Safety Engineered for passenger protection, that 
are standard on all Superior school coaches. When 
planning the purchase of new school transporta- 
tion equipment, you'll want to know about ALL 
of the safety features of Superior coaches, built 
by the pioneers of ALL-STEEL Safety in school 
transportation. 


Your Superior distributor can furnish complete 
information about Superior School Coaches and 
show you how these modern units effectively solve 
student transportation problems. His experience 
in school transportation qualifies him to help you. 






If you need new equipment, he can help you file 
ODT and WPB chassis applications. He has the 
trained personnel and the maintenance facilities 
necessary to keep your present equipment in run- 
ning order. In any event, your school transpor- 
tation problem can be greatly simplified if you 
learn to rely on your experienced Superior dis- 
tributor. 


SCHOOL COACHES 





SMITH-MOORE BODY CO., INC. 


Brook Road at Lombardy, Richmond, Virginia 
Phone 5-8648 


WATSON AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1042 Wisconsin Ave, N.W. O. L. Wright 909 W. Ostend Street 
Washington 7, D. C. Hampstead, Md. Baltimore 30, Maryland 
Phone: REpublic 1300 Phone: Hampstead 140 Phene: GIlmore 1300 
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WHAT: 
WHEN: 
WHERE: 
WHY: 





of teachers and welfare of schools. 





BALTIMORE Teachers’ Agency 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency 
Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency 
Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia 6, S. C. 


COLLEGE and Specialist Bureau 
434-438 Goodwyn Inst. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Founded 1902. 
and teachers. 


SOUTHERN 


teachers. 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assignment 
who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Associa- 
tion of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909, 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. HI 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for promotion 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


For twenty-one years we have offered reliable services to both 
teachers and school employers throughout the South and East. 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- 
vancement—should enroll NOW. We have the positions. 


Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. 
opportunities for 1945. 


Enroll now for best 1945 openings. 


Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college _|| 
New members needed to meet the demand. 

































Unusual 












Over four decades of service to Southern schools 































FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF N.A.T.A. MEMBERS WRITE SECRETARY H. 8. ARMSTRONG 
533 GENESEE VALLEY TRUST BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 







































Supplement your RATIONS 
with a VICTORY GARDEN 








Grow Vitamins at 
Your Kitchen Door 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GARDEN SUPPLIES 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 












Teachers of Bible in Public 
Schools 
Enroll for Summer Session 


June 18-July 28 Two 3-week Units 

















Four Bible courses offered «+ A Work- 
shop on the Virginia Curriculum of 
Weekday Religious Education ¢ Other 
courses of general interest + Strong 
faculty +« Reasonable costs + Credits 
may be applied towards master’s degree. 








Planned with the support and coopera- 
tion of the Virginia Council of Churches. 








Write for folder giving complete 
information. 






Henry Wave DuBose, President 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


3400 Brook Road 









Richmond 22, Virginia 


—, 
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the subject of ‘Meeting Educational 
Needs of the Returning Veteran.’’ He 
spoke of what has already been done in 
the way of analyzing the training given 
the men in the army and of determining 
the type of services desired from _ the 
schools. 

T. Preston Turner, assistant executive 
secretary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, gave the arguments which are 
being advanced in favor of and against 
compulsory military training. 

Anna Britt, Director of Field Service 
for the State Association, spoke briefly of 
her work and emphasized the importance 
of the individual teacher and of local 
associations. 

The association adopted the following 
resolutions which were presented by Miss 
Preston Starling, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

I. We go on record as approving the 
Denny report, taking into considera- 
tion the changes recommended by 
the Policies Commission of the VEA. 

II. We propose that in working from 
the more specific angles of the Denny 
report we place emphasis on the fol- 
lowing: 

A. We equalize the salaries of the 
rural and urban teachers. 

B. We continue to improve the 
health of the school child by 
thorough physical examinations 
at least yearly, 

C. We secure adequate materials of 
instruction and provide the basic 
equipment for healthful school 
living. 

D. We raise our retirement plan to 
the level of the retirement plans 
of the best educational systems 
of the Nation. 

E. We continue to press for the sick 
leave absence and insurance com- 
pensation for teachers. 

F. We work to improve the pro- 
fessional standards of the Asso- 
ciation. 

G. We emphasize the three R’s to 
the extent that the proper tools 
of learning may be mastered and 
desirable attitudes may be ac- 

_ quired and practiced. 

H. We put forth every effort to im- 
prove the daily attendance of all 
children of school age. 

III. We express our appreciation to the 
retiring officers for their splendid 
services, to the Harrisonburg Recep- 
tion Committee, to the officers of 
the VEA and member of the State 
Board present with us today, and 
last but not least, to Governor Dar- 
den and the Virginia Education 
Commission for their efforts to im- 
prove the educational system of Vir- 
ginia, 

R. AVICE ROANE, Secretary. 


for APRIL, 1945 





Farmville Chapter—Future Teachers of America. 

The J. L. Jarman Chapter, Future Teachers of America, sponsored by Dr. 
J. P. Wynne, Dean of State Teachers College, Farmville, has 64 members 
enrolled this session, of whom only a few are shown above. Plans have been 
made for the initiation of about fifty additional Juniors at the April meeting. 

The chapter is sponsoring a forum on Professional Relations on April 5. 
Features of the program are: An address by Dr. J. L. B. Buck on “Oppor- 
tunities for Qualified Teachers in Virginia”; installation of officers and pledg- 
ing of new members; an address by Francis S. Chase on “The Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and the F.T.A. in Virginia”; and a panel discussion on 
“Farmville State Teachers College Plan of Rating Student Teachers” led by 


Dr. Fred M. Alexander. 


The Executive Secretary Reports 

1. The membership on March 1 was 

138 more than on the same date last 

year. Included in this increase is a 

gain of 53 in school trustee mem- 
berships. 

2. Preventorium contributions this year 
have been received from 213 persons 
which represents an increase of 47 
over the number received during the 
same period last year. 

3. Receipts of the Association for the 
current fiscal year in all probability 
will exceed the budget estimates by 
about $5,000. This increase is 
chiefly in three items: dues, adver- 
tising, and exhibits. 

4. The total disbursements for the year 
will probably be within the budget 
estimates. 

5. Field service has been given to all 
associations in districts A, D, E, F, 
H, and a large number of other 
associations in other districts. It is 
hoped that all associations will be 
visited before the year is out. 

6. Strong efforts have been made to 
promote public understanding of the 
recommendations of the Denny Com- 
mission through public addresses and 
forums, by a series of letters to school 
and lay leaders, and by the distri- 
bution of bulletins, reprints, and 
more than 20,000 sheets of mimeo- 
graphed materials. 

7. Virginia was one of the first four 
states to reach its NEA quota for 
the current year and the probability 
is that our membership will reach 
9,000 before the year is out. 


8. More than eighty local associations 
have reported completion of com- 
mittee organization and progress on 
a challenging program of activity. 


President Miller Speaks for 
Price Control 

G. Tyler Miller, President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, appeared be- 
fore the United States Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency as the spokes- 
man for the NEA and the VEA. In 
urging extension of the Price Control Act, 
Mr. Miller portrayed the status of teach- 
ers’ salaries related to the cost of living 
on a national basis. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that last year there were 
10,478 teachers in Virginia who received 
less than $1200. He made the point that 
any increases in the price ceilings now 
established would have the effect of reduc- 
ing the salaries of our already underpaid 
school teachers. 


Halifacts Makes Appearance 

The Halifax County Education Asso- 
ciation this fall started publication of a 
mimeographed teachers’ bulletin. The idea 
was suggested by Superintendent Roderick 
Lacy and put into effect under the leader- 
ship of Sarah Craddock, president of the 
association. 

Halifacts carries news items from each 
of the schools in the county. Among the 
activities noted are: A new lunch program 
at Halifax High School; a recreational 
center for teen-agers at South Boston car- 
ried out largely by the Home Economics 
Department of the high school; the varied 
wartime program of the Clover High 
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School Victory Corps; the work of the 
school-community cannery at Wilson 
Memorial High School; and the Halifax 
County basketball tournament. 


Postwar Planning Under Way 
In Smyth 


The Postwar Planning Committee of 
Smyth County has distributed to the 
schools a list of the following topics for 
discussion : 

1. Should we make greater use of the 
Army’s methods in our teaching, and 
if so, to what extent? 

2. To what extent should our curricula 
be altered? 

3. What special consideration should be 
given to returning service men by 
the public school? 

4. What should be the role of our 
schools in helping the public to 
understand the problem of organiz- 
ing nations to prevent future wars? 

5. What action should schools take 
concerning the school lunch rooms 








For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 











Finest Quality 
Industrial Rubber 
Products 


Flat Belting . “V” Belts . Hose . 
Hose Fittings . Packings and 
Gaskets . Switchboard Matting . 
Molded Goods . Aprons . Boots . 
Gloves . Hats . Raincoats . Slicker 
Suits . Slickers . Rubber Suits. 


Whatever your requirements 
for industrial rubber products 
eall on the Richmond Rub- 
ber Company, distributors of 
industrial rubber products 
made by Goodrich and U. S. 
Rubber Company. Also safe- 
ty appliances, couplings, 
pumps, etc. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


RICHMOND RUBBER 


COMPANY, INC. 
Seventh & Leigh Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 


“Everything In Rubber” 
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and community canneries if govern- 
ment subsidies be cut off? 

6. Should we have a compulsory youth- 

training program? 
The committee will base its recommenda- 
tions to the association and to the school 
board on the replies to a questionnaire on 
these points to be issued to the teachers 
in April. 

The Workshop Committee has made a 
study of the workshops held in the state 
during the summer of 1944 concerning 
time spent, credit given, cost, attendance, 
and topics considered. A survey will be 
made to determine the interest in such a 
project among the local teachers, on the 
basis of which recommendations will be 
made to the Smyth County School Board. 

The Legislative and Public Relations 
Committees have been active promoting 
understanding of the report of the Denny 
Commission and stimulating emphasis on 
the observance of Education and Thrift 
Weeks. At the mid-winter meeting of 
the association reports were submitted 
by the following committee chairmen: 
Teacher Welfare, J. Leonard Mauck; 
Post-War Planning, Fred McDonald; 
Public Relations, Mrs. V. G. Copenhaver; 
Legislative, R. T. Carter; Program, Mari- 
gold Scott: and Workshop, W. W. Wil- 
kerson. 

The Program Committee presented as 
speaker State Supervisor of Elementary 
Education Robert F. Williams, former 
superintendent of Smyth County Schools, 
who spoke on elementary education in 
Virginia. At the close of his address, the 
Honorable L. P. Collins, member of the 
House of Delegates from Smyth County, 
presented to Mr. Williams on behalf of 
the teachers a wrist watch, in appreciation 
of his services to the schools. 

A. B. Farmer of the Chilhowie High 
School is president of the Smyth County 
Teachers Association and Raymond M. 
Buchanan is Division Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Norfolk County Issues 
Question Mark 

The Question Mark, mimeographed 
publication of the Norfolk County Edu- 
cation Association, made its first appear- 
ance recently under the editorship of Ann 
H. Kilgore, with Charlotte Beale and 
Avis Shumaker as associates. Avowed 
purpose of the publication is to raise pro- 
fessional standards and create a deeper 
interest in teaching. 

The first issue carries an account of 
the February meeting of the association 
which heard a discussion of the Denny 
report ‘by Dr. Walter S. Newman, Assis- 
tant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and a number of feature articles. 
Included in the latter are suggested activ- 
ities for teachers in natural science by 
E. W. Chittum, High School Supervisor; 
a discussion of distributive education by 


Marie R. Ostenkamp, Coordinator at 
Alexander Park High School; a report of 
the Deep Creek War Bond drive; a de. 
scription of the West Norfolk School 
library program; and other reports from 
James Hurst School, Gertie School, Port. 
lock High School, and Alexander Park 
School. 

Mrs. Eva M. Guynn is president of 
the Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion and H. IJ. Willett is Division Super- 
intendent. 


District D Executive Committee 
Meets 

At its Executive Committee meeting 
on Saturday, March 17, at Bolling Junior 
High School, Petersburg, District D heard 
reports from local associations and dis- 
cussed the work of the District, 

The action of the Policies Commission 
in regard to the Denny Report was en- 
dorsed. 

In view of the comfortable balance in 
the District D treasury and the $200 a 
year contribution from the State Associa- 
tion, the committee voted to dispense 
with District dues. 

Ray E. Reid, Principal of Blackstone 
High School, was elected President of 
District D for the two-year term begin- 


ning January 1, 1946. 


Dinner Meeting at Lexington 

One hundred and thirty-five members 
and guests of the Rockbridge Education 
Association were welcomed by President 
Katherine Sieg to the annual dinner meet- 
ing at Hotel Robert E. Lee on Friday, 
February 23. Dr. Walter Flick of the 
Washington and Lee University faculty, 
as master of ceremonies, introduced the 
guests of the evening, P. S. Roadcap, 
Chairman, Alleghany School Board, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bellegia, President, Buena Vista 
Education Association, representatives of 
civic organizations, school boards, educa- 
tional societies, and the Board of Super- 
visors of Rockbridge county. 

Greetings were brought in brief talks 
by General Charles E. Kilbourne, Super- 
intendent, Virginia Military Institute, 
Dr. Robert H. Tucker, Dean, Washington 
and Lee University, and W. R. Beazley, 
Covington, President, District F, Virginia 
Education Association. 

After an invocation by Dr. James J. 
Murray, Pastor, Lexington Presbyterian 
Church, and musical numbers provided by 
Dr. Henry V. Shelley, R. M. Irby, Super- 
intendent, Rockbridge County Schools, 
introduced Francis S. Chase, Executive 
Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 
who spoke on “‘A Chart for School Im- 
provement’, in which he reviewed the 
accomplishments of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Commission in relation to school 
improvement in Virginia, touching on the 
high spots in the recommendations of 
the report of this commission. 
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The Road to Safety 


Buckley . 


Away We Go 

Happy Times 

In Storm and Sunshine 
In Town and Country 
Here and There 
Around the Year 

On Land and Water 
Who Travels There 


White . Adams . Silvernale 


This series provides a strong safety-education program for the elemen- 
tary grades emphasizing the development of safety rules and habits 
‘through presentation of life situations which meet the needs and in- 
terests of children. Absorbing stories arouse interest in reading be- 
cause they contain movement and humor. Children learn to look 
upon safety measures as desirable because they are taught to help 
themselves. The vocabulary is graded carefully, with safety words 
defined or explained. Courtesy, thoughtfulness, kindness, obedience, 
and numerous other characteristics of good citizenship are stressed in 


stories which help to develop character and personality. Illustrated. 


American Book Company __ 500 rite street, cincinnati 2, Obie 




















PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies in Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke and South Hill. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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Virginia Schools at War 





school can help him. 


flying. 


converted into extra Bonds. 


War Loan Drive. 


tives. 


habits during vacation. 


How Schools Can Help In the Seventh War Loan Drive 
(April, May, and June) 


Find out from your local War Finance Committee Chairman how your 


Start the Drive with at least 90% of the pupils active in the school’s 
own War Bond program, and thus have the Schools-at-War flag 


Set a school quota and plan a definite campaign to sponsor military 
equipment through War Bond purchases. 

Strive to sell at least one “E” Bond per pupil and teacher. 
family purchases made through the school, of course.) 
Teach the basic facts about War Bonds. 
by some means such as the “War Bond Exam for Parents.” 
Stage a “Treasure Hunt” to find unfilled Stamp Albums, and get them 


Plan a community War Bond rally, play or concert during the Seventh 

Create and report news of school War Bond activities for local news- 
paper and radio use to inspire others. 

Let this year’s graduation activities promote Schools-at-War objec- 


Make summer plans to assist your pupils in keeping up their thrift 


(Count 


Send this information. home 











Carroll, Grayson and Floyd School Children Make Great Record In 6th 


As a notable example of what school 
children can do in a War Bond campaign, 
the records established during the Sixth 
War Loan by children in Carroll, Grayson 
and Floyd Counties are presented below. 

State Senator S. Floyd Landreth, of 
Galax, reports as follows on the results: 

“Our chairman for this area is R. V. 
Morris, Galax, Va. His co-chairman for 
Carroll is Roy E. Kyle, and for Grayson, 
Bays M. Todd. 

“In all of these sales except Willis, 
Mr. Morris and I went to the schools 
about 10 days before the sale, talked to 
the teachers and got their approval. Then 
we went before the student body, organ- 
ized the school, made salesmen out of all 
the children and gave them “‘E’’ Bond 
sale application blanks. The school chil- 
dren went to the people and got them to 


agree to buy bonds by filling out and 
signing the applications. 

“The students also got together with 
the help of the teachers prizes for the sale 
and then at the times mentioned above, 
we held it in the form of an auction sale 
and allowed the children to bid their sub- 
scriptions. The highest bidder in sub- 
scriptions would get the prize we were 
selling at auction. Then we would take 
up that amount of subscriptions from 
that child, maturity value, and when the 
sale was through, we took the subscrip- 
tions and placed them at the banks and 
post offices so the folks could call, pay 
for and get their bonds. 

“Every sale proved a success and the 
children, teachers, patrons and the bond 
chairmen and their committee were highly 
pleased with the results. About all the 


RECORD OF SALES 


November 10—Galax, Galax High School 
November 22—+Hillsville High School... 


November 23—Fries High School 


November 24—Woodlawn High School 
November 24——Laurel Fork School ..... 
November 24—Willis High School, Floyd County ........ 


December 1—Independence High School 
December 6—Baywood High School 
December 7—Sylvatus High School ... 
December 


8—Elk Creek High School in conjunction with Comers 
Rock Graded BUBGGE 2.70. 6 ase tins oy). {ged ae 





$129,200.00 
. 36,125.00 
47,890.00 
22,550.00 
3,800.00 
16,100.00 
43,350.00 
8,600.00 
13,725.00 


22,475.00 


$343,815.00 











Everyone’s coming to the beautiful 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Splendid Opportunities. Ideal Climate 
Highest Salaries. Liberal Certification 


Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


this cee Sempetiqnes Mt ang 
SAV nt for students & teachers. | 
‘Qo Day Mex. Univ. Tou ag 
y Mex. Univ. ‘our, 
— Also Guatemala, Hudson Bay, 
Yellowstone trips. 
onnaiee INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 4 
it W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles ¢ 


Tray” MEXICO | 
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bonds that the children sold were “ER” 
Bonds and then they sold to people who 


had never bought before. Of course they 
touched practically every home, individua] 
and business house in the community and 
they were enthusiastic about it, beyond 
my ability to describe . . .”’ 

“Our total ‘E’ Bond sales for Carrol] 
and Grayson and the towns was $455,. 
889.75, and our ‘E’ Bond quota was 
$350,000.00.” 


School Aid Asked In Seventh 
War Loan Drive 





Drive set for May 14-June 30 to 

permit school participation. 

April sales to count on Drive 
quotas. 











War Financing officials in every part 
of the country have insisted that the 
Seventh War Loan Drive be timed so 
that the schools can help. Hence, the 
Drive dates—May 14-June 30—and an 
accounting period to include April sales 
on Drive quotas. 

Teachers, school administrators and 
their students can rightfully take a bow 
for this tribute to the key importance of 
their support in the War Loan Drives. 


The E Bond goal of the Seventh War 
Loan is the largest yet! $4 billion. To 
meet this record war financing require- 
ment, the Treasury is counting heavily 
on two factors: first, an extended account- 
ing period to include April Sales; and 
second, the demonstrated sales effectiveness 
of the nation’s school children. (Three 
per cent of the Nation’s Bond buyers 
bought extra Bonds at the schools in the 
Fourth War Loan; 8 per cent in the 
Sixth. ) 

Two big War Loan assignments can 
be undertaken by nearly every school: (1) 
Enroll at least 90 per cent of the students 
as regular savers, thus qualifying for the 
Schools-at-War flag; (2) Teach the basic 
facts about War Bonds and send that in- 
formation home by some such means as 
the War Bond Exam for Parents. (See 
attachment. ) 

The dates of the Seventh War Loan 
suggest a variety of promotions: War 
Bond admission to the spring concert or 
senior play, War Bond information 
through the May Day patriotic pageant, 
War Bond sales to parents for graduation 
gifts, War Bond school reports at Com- 
mencement ceremonies, etc. For further 
suggestions check over the accompanying 
list ‘How Schools Can Help in the Sev- 
enth War Loan.”’ 


April Bulletin Ready 
Seventh War Loan plans, a War Sav- 
ings poster, sales progress chart, play, and 
study unit are among the teaching aids in 
the April, 1945 issue of SCHOOLS AT 
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24% 


been asked to 


the War Savings News Bulletin 


WAR, 
for Teachers. 


This issue has been planned to assist 
achieving the following objectives in 


every school: 

(1) To have every school make the 
greatest possible contribution to the con- 
tinuing program of thrift study and of 

cular participation as shown through 


ilifying for the Schools-At-War flag. 
2) To have every teacher and pupil 
Seventh War Loan 


school quota: 


participate in the 
Drive by 


)) staging a War Bond rally; (c) study- 


(a) setting a 
ng and taking home a War Bond exam 


for parents; (d) publicizing school War 


Bond activities in order to arouse com- 
munity enthusiasm 
(3) To have every teacher encourage 


students to set up a plan for regular sum- 

mer savings and at the end of vacation 
check up on the actual achievement. 
Waste Paper Collections 

Increasing 

School children of the Nation are turn- 

ing in waste paper for the war- effort at 

the 


greater rate than ever before in 
history of the national salvage effort 

More than two million elementary 

01 children in public, private and 


parochial schools have qualified as Paper 
Troopers in accordance with locally deter- 
lined standards of achievement, and are 
wearing the Paper Trooper insignia issued 

the War Production Board. As a re- 
lt of the adoption of the Paper Trooper 

tive materials, schools have increased 
paper 
25 to 10.000 


any where 
While the 
tal tonnage of waste paper collected by 


ir waste collections 


per cent. 
the schools of the country has never 
1 tabulated, it ss known that the major 
t of the current record-breaking collec- 
ns are made by the school children. 
New and higher incentives for Paper 
opers the 
paper salvage campaign are being 
the achieve- 


and other 


participants in 


pared, because, great as 


its of the school children now are, 


must be increased, if the ever-grow- 
demands of our war machine for 
per packaging and paperboard shipping 
tainers are to be met 

[he shortage of wood pulp is greater 


ever before and in the face of this 


rt 


rtage and a declining spiral of re- 
erable paper, the Armed Forces are re- 
liring and larger quantities of 
pping As the war crescendo 
aches its climax, these demands are more 


to increase than to diminish. 


larger 


materials. 


cal salvage committee chairmen have 
local school 
1Orities in advance of the close 
hool on the best method of keeping 


confer with 


well 


school pupils actively engaged in salvage 


ng the summer. 
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Photo by AAF Training Command, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, BAS Photo Section, Langley Field, Virginia. 


Newport News High School Students Visit Langley Field and examine 
bombers and other equipment, such as that being purchased by bond and 
stamp sales by Virginia school children. 











Adopted for Virginia Schools 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





This is an outstanding series of readers because: 


The content is noted for its 
pupil interest, its variety, and 
its high literary quality. 
» 4 A Speech Improvement Pro- 
gram teaches good speech hab- 
its and encourages oral interpre- 
tation of literature. 


FUNDAMENTALS 





by Blough and McClure 


ON THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE 
Grade 4 


THE WORLD AROUND US 
Grade 5 


FROM EVERY LAND 
Grade 6 


3. A scientific plan of vocabu- 
. ° . 
lary control insures reading 
material of proper difficulty. 


Definite provision is made for 
teaching reading skills and for 
developing power in curricular read- 


ing. 
OF CITIZENSHIP 








This is a new type civics with the in- 
dividual pupil the center of interest 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 








ADAM 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG—1sth & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 


college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details. 
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Virginia Journalette 


Superintendents News had been re- 
Re-appointed ceived at the time of 

going to press of the 
reappointment for new four-year 
terms beginning July 1, 1945 of the 
following superintendents of schools: 


Accomac County—H. A. Wise 
Amelia and Nottoway—W. R. Wrig- 
glesworth 
Amherst—A. J. Camden 
Arlington—Fletcher Kemp 
Bedford—A. G. Cummings 
Brunswick—R. L. Chambliss 
Buchanan—P. V. Dennis 
Buckingham—P. F. Jones 
Campbell—J. J. Fray 
Carroll—R. E. Kyle 
Charles City, James City, New Kent 
—Clarence Jennings 
Charlotte—R. W. Bobbitt 
Chesterfield—E. S. H. Greene 








You Will Save... 
TIME and MONEY 


and you'll get better results 


with the 


Eveready Tray-Less 











® No stencils 

® NO inking 

® You waste NO time adjusting the 
device to print in the right area 

® You waste NO paper 

© And there is NO mechanism to go 
out of order 


The EVEREADY TRAY- 
LESS DUPLICATOR is 
always ready for instant 
use. You simply place 
the master copy over one 
of the three gelatine 
sheets, gently glide the palm of your 
hand over it, and a copy is ready. It's 
as simple as that. And the price is 
only $4.75. 
SPEEDY ... EFFICIENT. . 
. « » CONVENIENT . . . and CLEAN, you will 
find this “miracle’ duplicator a boon and a 
blessing. 

Write for literature today, and ask for 

prices of PENGAD Mimeograph supplies. 


PENGAD 


24 Pengad Bldg. Bayonne, N. J. 


ONLY 


"475 
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Culpeper—Paul Hounshell 

Dickenson—James M. Skeen 

Elizabeth City and Hampton—c. A. 
Lindsay 

Essex and King and Queen—W. G. 
Rennolds 

Fairfax—W. T. Woodson 

Fauquier—C. M. Bradley 

Fluvanna—J. P. Snead 

Gloucester—J. W. Kenney 

Goochland—Ashby W. Kay 

Halifax—R. L. Lacy 

Henrico—C, K. Holsinger 

Henry—J. F. Hollifield 

Highland—F. P. Cline 

Isle of Wight—L. T. Hall 

King William-—W. E. Garber 

Mathews and Middlesex—D. D. For- 
rest 

Montgomery—C. C. 

Nelson—W. E. Kidd 

Orange—D. N. Davidson 

Pittsylvania—H. R. Elmore 

Prince George and Hopewell—R. W. 
Copeland (C. W. Smith, acting) 

Princess Anne—F. W. Cox 

Prince William—R. C. Haydon 

Pulaski—F. J. Critzer 

Radford—F. E. De Haven 

Richmond City—J. H. Binford 

Richmond and Westmoreland—B. T. 
Newton 

Rockingham—J. C. Myers 

Smyth—R. M. Buchanan 

Southampton—F, F. Jenkins 

Surry—M. B. Joyner 

Sussex—T. D. Foster 

Warwick and York—T. R. Sanford, 
Jr. 

Wise—J. J. Kelly, Jr. 

Fredericksburg—G. H. Brown 

Newport News—J. H. Saunders 

Norfolk—E. S. Brinkley 

Petersburg—John D. Meade 

Portsmouth—H. A. Hunt 

Roanoke—D. E. McQuilkin 

South Norfolk—T. C. Anderson 

Staunton—L, F. Shelburne 

Suffolk—S. T. Godbey 

Winchester—G. R. Quarles 


Shelburne 


Announcement 
has been made 
of the follow- 
division superin- 


Six Divisions 
Elect New Heads 


ing changes in 
tendents of schools: 

B. F. Walton, High School Coun- 
selor at the University of Virginia, 
has been named superintendent of 
Hanover County. 

B. S. Hilton, formerly superin- 
tendent of Scott County, has been 
named superintendent of Shenandoah 
County. 

Hugh K. Cassell, formerly principal 
of Richlands High School, has been 


superintendent of Tazewe]] 

County to succeed A. S. Greever who 

is retiring at the end of this term. 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, principal of 


elected 


Churchland High School, has been 
elected superintendent of Bristol. 

G. Tyler Miller, superintendent of 
Warren-Rappahannock Counties, has 
been named superintendent of Char. 
lottesville City schools to succeed J. G. 
Johnson who is retiring June 30. 

Q. D. Gasque, principal of Warren 
County High School, has been elected 
to succeed G. Tyler Miller as superin- 
tendent of Warren and Rappahannock 
Counties. 


Alfred K. Eagle, 
Director of In- 
struction for Au- 
gusta County, has accepted a position 
on the staff of Madison College as 
Professor of Guidance and Director of 
Student Guidance and Personnel. 
Percy Warren, high school coun- 
selor at Madison College, has been 
named to the faculty of the college. 
His position as high school counselor 
will be filled by Wilbur S. Pence, 
Principal of Mount Solon High School. 


Chambliss Asked The Brunswick 
to Reconsider County Teachers’ 

Association sub- 
mitted the following resolutions to 
Mr. R. Lee Chambliss and to the 
Brunswick County School Board be- 
cause of Mr. Chambliss’ decision not 
to accept re-appointment as Division 
Superintendent of Schools of Bruns- 
wick County, a post he has held for 
twenty-nine years: 

Whereas, Mr. Chambliss, during this 
time, has sought to develop the school 
system of Brunswick County through 
a sound evolutionary process, and 

Whereas, Mr. Chambliss in his ad- 
ministration of the school system has 
always tried to see the point of view 
of patrons, teachers, and any others 
concerned, thus living and practicing 
the true democratic spirit, and 

Whereas, He has labored faithfully 
through depression years as well as 
other years less lean with enviable 
patience, and serenity, and efficiency, 
and 

Whereas, Mr. Chambliss has always 
put his personal convenience in the 
background to be ready at all times 
to hear the problems of his teachers; 
to give them timely advice; to suffer 
with them in spirit at their failures, 
and rejoice with them in _ their 
triumphs, and 

Whereas, The teachers who have 
served under Mr. Chambliss know him 
to be a gentleman, a scholar, and 4 
true friend, and they have for him 
sincere admiration, deep respect, and 
genuine liking, therefore, 


Three Changes at 
Madison College 
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Virginia’s N.E.A. Honor Roll 


The following counties and cities 
have reported 100 per cent enroll- 
ments in the N.E.A. for 1944-45 
since our February report: 
I 


Counties 
Bath Northampton 
Gloucester Prince William 
King George Stafford 
Mecklenburg Sussex 
Nansemond 
Cities 


South Norfolk 











Be It Resolved, That the Associa- 
tion express its sincere appreciation 
to Mr. Chambliss for his faithful 
service, 

Resolved, That the Association ex- 
press its deep appreciation for his 
loyalty to his teachers, and 


Be It Resolved, Furthermore and 
foremost, that the Association unani- 
mously request Mr. Chambliss to re- 
consider and allow his name to go up 
for re-appointment and to request the 
School Board to re-appoint Mr. Cham- 
bliss; and due to the expansion of the 
work of this office, and in a real effort 
to get Mr. Chambliss to reconsider, 
we urge the School Board to give Mr. 
Chambliss an assistant. 


The Resolutions Committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. T. R. Witten, Chairman, 
Mrs. Elmore, Mrs. Currin, and Miss 
Louise Hardy. 


Due to the interest shown on the 
part of the teachers and the various 
members of the community, Mr. Cham- 
bliss agreed to reconsider and finally 
submitted his name to the _ school 
board for reappointment. At the board 
meeting in March he was re-elected. 


Legion of Merit Lt. Col. Theodore 
to Sinclair R. Sinclair, who 
was promoted to 
that rank December 20, 1944, has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct”, in 
the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices during the period June 11 to 
August 11, 1944. By his tact and per- 
severance, he was able to improve to 
a marked degree, the training of the 
battalion of the Chinese army before 
it went into action. Through the cam- 
Paign he accompanied this unit and 
through his unfailing devotion to duty 
and personal bravery under fire, con- 
tributed to the success of the mission; 
thus materially furthering the war 
effort and drawing high praise from 
the Chinese commander. 
Lt. Col. Sinclair served as Superin- 


tendent of Bath County Schools for 
Several terms and also as Director of 
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On Virginia Optional Basal Textbook List 














the health of communities. 
grams of health education. 
in such programs. 


Virginia. 


730 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





HEALTH 
THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By 
WILSON AND OTHERS 


HEALTH AT HOME AND SCHOOL (Grade 4) 
HEALTH AT WORK AND PLAY (Grade 5) 
GROWING HEALTHFULLY (Grade 6) 
HEALTH PROGRESS (Grade 7) 

MODERN WAYS TO HEALTH (Grade 8) 


Books of The American Health Series already have been accorded a distinc- 
tive and leading adoption record in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in eleven states having the state-adoption method. This 
adoption acceptance shows the vital present-day concern, the country over, in 
the major importance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater significance 
than that dealing with health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
school administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders are recognizing 
the important contributions which schools make to the health of children and to 
These contributions are made through modern pro- 

The American Health Series is designed to serve 


SAFETY 


OUR GOOD HEALTH (Grade 1) — by Wilson and Others 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY (Grade 2) — by Wilson and Others 
EVERYDAY HEALTH (Grade 3) 


PUBLIC SAFETY — by Kreml, Stiver, Rice 


FOR CONSIDERATION OF VIRGINIA LOCAL ADOPTING 
COMMITTEES 


A complete sample set of all of the above offerings on the official Virginia 
Optional Basal Textbook List has been submitted to the county and city division 
school authorities in the one hundred and twenty-four local adopting units in 
It is our sincere professional desire to make the programs offered in 
the above books available for the consideration of*all members of the Vir- 
ginia local adopting committees. We welcome correspondence to that end. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


— by Wilson and Others 


468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 











Instruction in the Petersburg Schools 
prior to his re-entry into the U. S. 
Army. He is a graduate of V. P. I. 


Sergeant J. W. Mc- 
Cleary, Jr., son of 
Superintendent of 
Schools and Mrs. J. W. McCleary, of 
New Castle, was killed in action on 
January 23 in Belgium. He had been 
overseas since October, 1944. He is 
survived by his parents and one sister, 
Miss Mary Frances McCleary, of New 
Castle. Sergeant McCleary was grad- 
uated from New Castle High School 
and attended Roanoke College and 
New York City College. 


Son of Educator 
Killed in Action 


| Vic Sion 
without a care! 


“~.*, 





Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 
Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE \oun'saa 












Has space for name and 
address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITER 


§ 8241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

i I am a white teacher, interested in your special § 
§ Pre-Vacation offer. Send Free Bag Tag. ! 
ee Pr ER | ARS i 
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An Arithmetic Workbook 
Publication Date—April 17 


| Number Parade, Third level 





A workbook in arithmetic for the first level. The concepts are so presented that num- 
bers and their relations have meaning and purpose for the child. Through gradual 


development a firm basis is laid for the appreciation and understanding of arithmetic. 
Number Tales and Games, Second level ) 


Going On in Arithmetic, Fourth level 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


{ 
>In Press 


8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 






































A Profitable Vacation Opportunity 
For School Teachers and Principals 


Each summer, with the closing of school, many 
principals and school teachers augment their incomes 
by representing the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company. To those temperamentally suited to 
this occupation, the Jefferson Standard offers many 
advantages: 

1. Jefferson Standard “Planned Protection Service” 
contains a wide variety of policies to meet every 
life insurance need. 

2. Jefferson Standard supplies a comprehensive 
manual of instructions that even the most inexperi- 
enced beginner can easily understand. 

If you would like to have more information about 
the opportunity for vacation earnings offered by rep- 
resenting the Jefferson Standard, write today to 


MR. R. HAMPTON DAVIS, Branch Manager 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
701-10 Central National Bank Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


JULIAN PRICE, President Greensboro, N. C. 











(Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “t+ VIRGINIA 
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Dr. M’Ledge Mof- 
fett, President of 
the Teacher 
Training Department of the Virginia 
Education Association, has announced 
that the spring meeting of the Depart- 
ment has been cancelled in accordance 
with the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The Depart- 
ment last year held a highly success- 
ful meeting at Farmville State Teach- 
ers College and had planned a similar 
meeting this spring. 


Teacher Training 
Meeting Cancelled 


F. L. Schlagle, 
Superintendent 
of Schools in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and President of 
the National Education Association, 
announced today the postponement of 
the Representative Assembly meeting 


1945 NEA Meeting 
Postponed 


of the organization scheduled for 
Buffalo, New York, July 4-6, on ac- 
count of the war emergency condi- 
tions affecting both railroads and 
hotels. This action was taken by vote 
of the Association’s nationwide Board 


of Directors upon recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. 

“Educators desire to do everything 
their says President 
“to help bring this war to 
a speedy and victorious end, and to 
establish a just and enduring peace.” 
President Schlagle said that although 
this was the first time in forty years 
that the Association’s annual meeting 
had been postponed, it is now volun- 
tarily cooperating to reduce the travel 


within power,” 


Schlagle, 


and hotel congestion. 


World Conference A world confer- 
of Educators ence of the edu- 


cational profes- 
sion is being organized by the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 


United States to be held in this coun- 


following victory over Germany. 
State associations affiliated with the 
National Education Association will 
be hosts to delegates from the most 


esentative educational organiza- 
in each of the United and Asso- 
A letter of invitation 
is being sent by Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary of the NEA. 


d Nations. 


Suggested questions for discussion 
ng the conference are: 

educational 
cooperate in 


necessary 


way can the 
fession in all lands 
moting the conditions 


In what 


i lasting peace? 

international relationships 
Within the educational profession will 
bring about the most effective restora- 


What 


“on of educational services in the 
most seriously damaged by the 

wal 

Upon what educational problems 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


presented in the hope that 
they will prove interesting 


and useful to you 








Aid to Users of Education Films 


With the modern emphasis on vis- 
ual education today, it is probably 
of real interest to you, if you use 
education films in your classes, to 
know that you don’t have to wait 
until after the War but right now 
have literally thousands of films 
available to you. 

There’s a sort of clearing house 
or standard film directory which 
is edited for the ready reference of 
teachers, administrators, super- 
visors and directors of visual edu- 
cation...called “1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films.” It classifies 6214 films 
under 176 subject headings. 

A few minutes’ study of the 
organization of this directory will 
reward you by aiding you in the 
ease and speed with which the 
many kinds of information about 
films is given you, For instance— 





policies international co- 


may 
operation within the teaching profes- 
sion be most useful and what kind of 


and 


organization, if any, is needed to 
facilitate such cooperation? 

“The action of the National Educa- 
calling a world 


tion Association in 


a classified film listing constitutes 
the body of the book giving you 
for each film the title in bold type, 
number of reels, description of 
contents and distributor. There’sa 
producer, distributor index as well. 


Titles Alphabetically 
The directory also includes an 
alphabetical title index in case you 
know a film’s title but want its 
size, length,content and producer. 


For Further Information 
If more information than we have 
given here is desired write to 
Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The Above 

The above information we hope 
is helpful, just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


San Remember this wrapper .. . It stands 
of a for chewing gum of quality and flavor — 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 


Spearmint quality can again be made. 2.1 


conference of the educational profe: 
sion represents educational statesman- 
ship of a high order,’ comments Dr. 
A. J. Stoddard, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, and of schools 
in Philadelphia. conference 


superintendent 
“This 
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Tune In 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
Every MONDAY at 9 P.M. 


STATION WMBG 


AND THE NBC NEeEtworK 


A Famous Star 
of the Music World 
Appears on Each Program 














should give the teachers and school 
administrators of the world a dynamic 
part in the arrangements established 
to keep the peace.” 


National Boys National Boys and 
and Girls Week Girls Week cele- 

brates its 25th an- 
niversary this year from April 28 to 
May 5 inclusive. 

The observance draws the attention 
of the public to the potentialities and 
problems of youth, emphasizing the 
importance of the home, church, and 
school in their proper development. 
At the same time it gives impetus to 
year-round programs of character- 
building and citizenship, and ac- 
quaints the public with the youth 
organizations of the community which 
are serving these purposes. 

A Manual of Suggestions, giving 
complete information concerning Boys 
and Girls Week celebrations and ex- 
tensive suggestions for daily programs, 
may be secured without charge by 
writing the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, Room 950, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The following 
resolution was 
adopted by the 
County School Board of Fairfax Coun- 


Fairfax Approves 
Sales Tax 
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ty, Virginia in regular session Tues- 
éay, February 20, 1945, in the County 
School Board Office at Fairfax. 


“Whereas, the County School Board 
of Fairfax County, Virginia has before 
it the resolution of the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Fairfax County, Virginia 
adopted at its meeting of Monday, 
February 12, 1945, advocating a gen- 
eral sales tax for the support of the 
public school system of Virginia, and 

“Whereas, after study and discus- 
sion of this resolution it appears the 
opinion of this, the County School 
Board of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
that it is in agreement with the posi- 
tion taken by the Board of Super- 


visors of Fairfax County in this 
matter. 
“Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 


this, the County School Board of Fair- 
fax County, Virginia concur with the 
Board of Supervisors of Fairfax 
County, Virginia in the resolution 
adopted by the said Board of Super- 
visors in its meeting of February 12, 
1945 wherein representations were 
made to Governor Colgate W. Darden, 
State Senator Andrew W. Clarke, 
Delegate Robert J. McCandlish, Jr., 
Honorable E. R. Combs, Clerk of the 
Senate, and Honorable E. Griffith 
Dodson, Clerk of the House of Dele- 


gates, recommending the adoption of 
a general sales tax to produce revenue 
for the maintenance of the public 
school system of Virginia.” 


M. WaArre WILKINS, 
Clerk of The County School Boarg 
of Fairfax County, Virginia 


Science Winners 
Given Recognition 


Pupils who re. 
ceived “Honor. 
able Mention” in 
the fourth annual science talent search 
of Science Clubs of America were 
awarded plaques at special assembly 
programs arranged in their honor in 
their respective schools on March 3rd. 

At Newport News High School John 
Warwick Daniel, a member of the 
chemistry club sponsored by Miss 
Anne Martin was awarded a plaque 
by the Virginia Academy of Science. 


Similar awards were made to Miss 
Harriet Downes Scott and Ira James, 
Jr. at an assembly program held at 
Northampton High School, at East- 
ville. These pupils are both members 
of a science club sponsored by Mr. 
Burleigh B. Turner, Jr. 

The Virginia Academy of Science 
was represented in these assembly 
programs by Dr. E. C. L. Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. H. M. Ham- 
ner, president, and Mr. Hubert J. 
Davis, chairman of the Science Club 
Committee. 

Mr. Louis Kreek, Jr. of Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond will 
be given a similar award privately 
since he has already entered a college 
outside of Virginia. 

County 


On Death of The Fairfax 


Mrs. Nash Education Association 

expresses regret at the 
death of Mrs. Inez Prince Nash oa 
November 5, 1944. 
she gave loyal and efficient service as 
teacher in the Elementary Schools of 


For fifteen years 


Fairfax County. 

During recent years Mrs. Nash gave 
generously and unselfishly of her time 
and energy to church work. Her re 
ligious affiliation was with The First 
Baptist Church, Alexandria, Virginia. 
She was director of the Training 
Union in that church for two years 
and teacher of The Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Class for a much 
longer period of time. 

Mrs. Nash exerted an influence for 
good which will continue to live. 

The Resolutions Committee col 
sisted of Annie Troth, Chairmam, 
Frances Bates, and Ethel Sims. 
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the primary grades up. 


real job in Safety. 





THE SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grade V, Growing Wise with Safety Sam—%6 pages .21 
Grade VI, Playing Safe with Safety Sam—%6 pages .21 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER EDUCATION 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis (3), Mo. 
Represented by J. W. Bano, Alberta, Virginia. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
The Following Books 
NOW —State Adopted 


SAFETY 
THE SAFETY SAM SERIES by C. M. Bartrug 


Now you can organize your Safety Program right from 
To be effective Safety Educa- 
tion must have a definite place in your school curriculum. 
This splendid new series of books will enable you to do a 


Met Price features of the south. These books correlate nice- 
Grade I, Meet Safety Sam—64 pages________-- $.18 ly with geography and social studies. Students 
Grade II, Safety Sam’s Friends—64 pages____~-~ 18 will find them fascinating. 
Grade III, Growing Up with Safety Sam—9%6 pages .21 THE SERIES Net Price 
Grade IV, Tips From Safety Sam—9%6 pages____ .21 Mustang Gray, Grade 4-5—cloth—364 pp._$.72 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
by Stone, Guyton and Gordon 


Here is the only collection of southern literature 
designed for classroom use. Every selection, story, 
or poem was chosen on the basis of these values: 
interest appeal, literary merit, and accurate inter- 
pretation of the social, economic, and physical 


Pine Knots, Grade 6—cloth—364 pages__ .72 
Cypress Knees, Grade 7—cloth—364 pages .72 


READING 











Glances at New Books 


4 


he College and Teacher Education. W. 
EARL ARMSTRONG, ERNEST V. 
HOLLIS, and HELEN E. DAVIS. 
Washington: American Council on 
Education. $2.50. 


This report, in book form, is about 
the thinking, planning and doing of 
twenty collegiate institutions during the 
period of their association in the nation 
wide cooperative study of teacher educa- 
tion. It is concerned with changes intro- 
duced on several campuses to improve the 
Preparation of teachers and to assist them 
professionally. 


Arithmetic for Young America. Books 
3-8. CLARK, BALDWIN, HOYE, 
SCHORLING, and SMITH. New 


York, Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 1945. 


These teacher-authors have brought eut 
a new series of books to train pupils to 
think in number situations by teaching 
them when as well as how to use an 
arithmetical operation. Every problem in 
these books is genuine, and expressed in 
simple terms. Practice in the computa- 
tional skills is given at each step to fix 
the new skill. Learning is measured 
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throughout the series by a planned testing 

program. 

Spelling to Write. ARVILLE WHEELER 
and CLYDE B. Moore. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1945. 
Books 2-3, $0.52; 4-8, $0.56. 


This series of books for grades two to 
eight, designed to make spelling an effec- 
tive part of the language arts program, is 
concerned with numerous relationships 
which exist among factors of observing, 
speaking, listening, reading, writing, and 
spelling with special emphasis on learning 
to spell. Attention is given to phonetic 
skill and speech improvement with the 
chief purpose of spelling to write correctly. 


Occupational Briefs of Post War Job 
Fields. SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIATES. Chicago, 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue. 1945. $0.15 each: $5.00 
per year. 

Of great interest to all workers in all 
occupations are these four-page briefs, 
each dealing with a different subject, as to 
research and prospects of the post war era. 
Such subjects as Plastics. Clothing Man- 
ufacturing, Leather Workers, College 
Professors, Furniture Workers, Textile 


Workers, Teachers, etc. are dealt with by 
supplying interesting, factual data 


History of Latin America for Schools. 
INMAN and CASTANEDA. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1944. $2.20 
(List Price). 


This volume provides a textbook or 
source book for courses in Latin American 
relations, showing clearly the parallelism 
between the history of Latin American 
countries and the history of the United 
States. It is effectively organized for 
study, providing motivation and empha- 
sizing changed attitudes which are draw- 
ing the Americas into solidarity. 


Handbook for High School Journalism. 
ANNE L. SAVIDGE and GUNNAR 
HORN. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. $1.50. 1944. 


The Handbook opens with a complete 
syllabus for high school journalism, pre- 
senting in brief, cogent, outline form the 
purposes of a journalism course, what a 
newspaper is, techniques of news gather- 
ing and various kinds of newspaper stories. 
In addition to providing the background 
material necessary for a understanding of 
modern journalism, it may serve as a 
guide for students actually working on a 
school paper. The bibliography section, 
listing a wide assortment of references, 
should prove useful. 
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VIRGINIA ADOPTS MORE HEATH TEXTS 


READING FOR INTEREST*—The series 
that makes both learning and teaching to 
read an enjoyable experience. 


In addition to BOOKS IV, V, and VI, 
adopted in 1943 for optional basal use, 


LUCK AND PLUCK (Book IV) 
MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD (Book V) 
THE BRAVE AND FREE (Book VI) 


the Virginia State Board of Education 
adopts the following in this delightful series: 


PLAY AT HOME (Pre-Primer) 

A HOME FOR SANDY (Primer I) 
RAIN AND SHINE (Primer II) 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT (Book I) 
LOST AND FOUND (Book II) 

FUN AND FROLIC (Book III) 


*PAUL WITTY, General Consultant 


a. C, 


WINGS FOR READING—Hovious and 
Shearer—has been adopted by the Virginia 
State Board of Education for Grade VII. 


A fascinating work-type reader used with 
great success in developing and improving 
reading skills. It is definitely the Pupils’ 
own book in its appeal, its provision for 
intensive and extensive reading, and its pro- 


vision for self-analysis and independence. 


The Teachers’ Manual is complete in eve-y 
respect, with answers to all tests and ad- 


ditional optional tests. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street. New York 14, New York 





Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 


Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 








roads. The new edition with a see 


tion devoted to the railroads in the 
war is just off the press. It would 
be effective for transportation units. 


The advertising in VIRGINIA JOURNAI 
does not just happen to be there. It is 
really planned just for you. Your editor 
considers very carefully the material 
which he believes will be valuable to you. 
The advertiser spends months in prepara 
tion before presenting his message. True 
the advertiser pays a large part of the cost 
of bringing the magazine to you, but un- 
less you are pleased the editor's and the 
advertiser's efforts are of little avail. Th 
more you make your wishes known 


c 





Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


33. 34. 35. 36. 
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through the use of the advertisers’ coupon, 
the harder we can strive to please you. 
Time may be saved by using the indi- 
vidual coupons in the JOURNAL, or you 


may use the coupon below to _ order 

several items. 

33. Eyes and Ears for the Millions is 
the newest member of the Little 
Science Series. The story of the in- 

vention and development of tele- 


] 


telephone, radio and _ tele- 


graph, 
vision, is excellent material for junior 
or senior high school students. The 
booklets are available without 
charge in quantities sufficient for all 


students in the class. 


34. A Look at Australia is a publication 
of the Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau. It is a well illus- 
trated story of the country “‘down 
under’’ where many American boys 
have spent some months or years. 
Up to 25 copies per teacher can be 
supplied 

35. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 
is dedicated to the curiosity of the 
American people. It answers the 
questions with which railroad men 
and women are plied about the rail- 


Copies may be secured for each mem- 
ber of the class. 

36. A special Request Kit, for ordering 
charts and students’ guide sheets on 
Dental Health, Personal Grooming 
and Physical Fitness. 





PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE 
SCHOOLS 


In periods of prosperity - SCHOOLS —- with 
good pay. In hard times — —- - — SCHOOLS - 
and though the salaries may not be as high, 
the teacher has a JOB with every chance for 
ADVANCEMENT. 

Just now the needs are great; salaries high 
and growing higher. Let us help you take 
advantage of your opportunity to move forward. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Bos Speen. 
| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 
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VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 


For years we have been urged to handle floor finishes 
and janitor supplies. We have refrained therefrom until 
we could offer a complete line which would provide out- 
standing results. We now proudly offer the famous 


Churchill line of guaranteed products and programs. 


Satisfactory floors are the result of proper maintenance 
programs. Violation of fundamental maintenance prin- 
ciple at any point in the complete program destroys the 


effectiveness of even the best material. 


Results depend upon the preparation, finishing and 
maintenance as a complete process. The Churchill line 


of janitor supplies is also extensive and complete. 


SHIPPED FROM OUR RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


Hlowers School Cquipment Compan Y 
/ 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 

Reading Pictures, Readiness Book __-__-_-~- $ .30 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer___—- ~~~ 21 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 
DAY BY DAY, Primer 
TO AND FRO, First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 


























The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 

Postage Extra 

ADVENTURES WITH WINKY____-____- $ .18 

ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY____-_-_- i ae 

ADVENTURES TO AND FRO_____ .30 
ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 

_ > aa EE A a eT .30 

ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD__.-___—.30 





The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 

Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham, James City, Smyth. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 




















